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IT’S NEW e¢ IT’S THRILLING © IT’S SENSATIONAL 


it's the greatest innovation since electrification of guitars 


IT’S €PIPHON€’S ZEPHYR EMPEROR VARI TONE 


The Emperor is Epiphone’s finest acoustic guitar. The Zephyr De Luxe 
Regent is Epiphone’s finest electric guitar. Now the outstanding fea- 


tures of each are combined in the ZEPHYR EMPEROR Vari lone. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


C) Emperor size Regent (cutaway) 


And now for the first time in electronic —_ 
guitar history, six push button selectors to Emperor neck. 


“F” Holes, lvoroid bound. 


give the guita rist ‘Six distinctive color tones Epiphone’s inclosed gold plated 


16 to 1 ratio machine heads. 


from low bass to high treble. ee 


unit in itself. 


For additional information on the world’s mos! outstanding and newest! sensation in elec- Z 4 : j H O ey E 


tric guitars, contact your local Epiphone dealer for a demonstration, or write for additional 
information and descriptive folder. 142 W. 14th STREET » NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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THE ORCHESTRA MODEL ACCORDIANA 


PRODUCT 


_ 


Pd 
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Tone of the Sound Chamber Accordiana is richer, 
more powerful...more like the tone of an organ. It’s 
an orchestral tone created to blend beautifully with 
clarinet, saxophone and other instruments. 









Change to the tone color you want quickly, easily 
by pressing a single tone selector. Ten automatic 
selectors in the treble and four in the bass give you 
an almost unbelievable variety of tonal combinations. 


Price is hundreds of dollars less than similar accor- 
dions cost. Write today for full particulars and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


EXCELSIOR ACCORDIONS, INC., 333 SIXTH AVENUE, 
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Orchestral tone quality of this Accordiana 1s accom- 
plished through the use of a specially designed 
chamber between reeds and grille. This Exitone 
Sound Chamber amplifies and enriches the tone... 
an exclusive Accordiana fe 





EXITONE SOUND CHAMBER 


In Canada: Canada Music Supply Ltd., 308 St. Catherine West, Montreal 
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Seecial pPrrangements for Small Onchestias 


* 


3 SAXOPHONES, TRUMPET, TROMBONE, PIANO, ORUMS and BASS |. 


ROBBINS RHYTHM AIRS 


I'M IN THE MOOD FOR LOVE 


SUGAR 

SHOULD | WALTER WINCHELL RHUMBA 
TEMPTATION SOMEBODY STOLE MY GAL 
IF | HAD YOU HAMP'S BOOGIE WOOGIE 


STOMPIN’' AT THE SAVOY 

MOONLIGHT AND ROSES & 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE & 
SWEET AND LOVELY 4 

SING, SING, SING 

JOHNSON RAG 

DEEP PURPLE 

BLUE MOON 


CAE CAE (Samba) 

PAGAN LOVE SONG 

TWO O'CLOCK JUMP 

HOW AM | TO KNOW 

I'M COMING VIRGINIA 

OYE NEGRA (Bright Rhumbo) 

LINDA MUJER (Bright Rhumbo) 

BIM BAM BUM (Bright Rhumba) 
GOOD NIGHT SWEETHEART 


FEIST RHYTHM AIRS 


JA-DA SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
HONEY DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
SUNDAY "LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
HOT LIPS | DON'T KNOW WHY 
TIGER RAG WANG WANG BLUES 
CHINA BOY MY BLUE HEAVEN 


| NEVER KNEW SLEEPY TIME GAL 


WABASH BLUES AT SUNDOWN 
LINGER AWHILE RUNNIN’ WILD 
PEG O' MY HEART JOSEPHINE 

SIBONEY 


ONE O'CLOCK JUMP 


MILLER RHYTHM AIRS 


DO YOU EVER THINK OF ME 


DIANE 

CORAL SEA MORE THAN YOU KNOW 
GREAT DAY FOUR OR FIVE TIMES 
ROSE ROOM ONCE IN A WHILE 
DOLL DANCE 1 CRIED FOR YOU 


TIME ON MY HANDS LI'L LIZA JANE 


AFTER | SAY I'M SORRY WHISPERING 
HAWAIIAN WAR CHANT CHARMAINE 
SLEEP 


MY LITTLE GRASS SHACK 
WEDDING OF THE PAINTED DOLL 


Price 60c each 


at your dealer or direct 








BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


e Miller Music Corporation 


im NM. Y. 


THE 


Sales Agent For: Robbins Music Corporation «+ Leo Feist, Inc. 


799 Seventh Avenue e New York 


.. Please send orchestrations checked above at 60c each. 
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ae yO “= the Ownership, Munagement, 
ion Required by the Act of 

Congress of A Teens 24, 1912, < as Amended 
Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 

Tas ~~ 39, United States Code, Sec- 





tion 2 


Of International Musician, published 
monthly at 39 Division Street, New- 
ark 2, N. J., for October 1, 1950. 

1. The names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 





4 ae h Leo Cluesmann, New- 
ark 2, 

Editor : ‘Leo Cluesmann, New- 
ark 2, N. J. 


Managing Editor: 
Smith, Newark 2, N. J 


Business Manager: 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by 
a partnership, or other unincorpor- 
ated firm its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, James C. Petrillo, 
president, 570 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y.; C. Il. Bagley, vice- 
president, 408 South Spring St., Los 
Angeles 13, Calif.; Leo Cluesmann, 
secretary, 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., New- 


- Stephenson 


None. 


ark 4, N. J.; Harry J. Steeper, treas- 
urer, 220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 
4, N. J. 

3. The known bondholders, mort- 


gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None other than 
American Federation of Musicians. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements 


in the two paragraphs show the 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions 


under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other- 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date 
shown above was 202,000. 


LEO CLUESMANN, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 20th day of September, 1950. 


MILDRED CERRATO, 
Notary Public of New Jersey. 
(SEAL) 
My commission expires 
May 17, 1954. 





Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 








Schillinger System 


Correspondence Course in 


ARRANGING -- COMPOSITION 


Records used to teach students 
individually. Lessons include 
home-work, correction and 
recorded answers to special 
questions. Training equivalent 
to private instruction. 
Write for Lesson Outline and 
Sample Record 

Institute of Tonal Enginearing 

RICHARD BENDA 
200 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


“Richard Benda is one of the few 

cially trained and Fey ny au- 
thorized by Joseph Schillinger to teach 
his system.” 
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MADE OF FRENCH CANE 


..:LONG-PLAYING 







TONE-GROOVE 


Long-playing MARTIN FRERES Tone- 
Groove Reeds. Depend on them for a 


flawless performance every time. 


They‘re precision-cut from French cane (spe- 
cially selected for golden yellow color and fine- 


grained, even texture). 


The name that means great woodwinds also means fine 





reeds—MARTIN FRERES. Buy them at your favorite dealer. Gites. an Oe 


oe wet so 35¢ 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, /ne. \\ \\(\ eee! 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 












BUEGELEISEN & JACOBSON, INC. 

i 5-7-9 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 

j Please send me FREE Dept. IM-1 
j (0 MARTIN FRERES Woodwind Catalog 
} a= Keeping Your Clarinet Fit’ Manual 
Nome 

j Address 

i 

{ City 

‘ 

} Dealer ree asiioesidl asloacnain Dans aka cia acacia Dai 


OTHER B & J PRODUCTS: Bertini Piano Accordions * Rene Duval Woodwinds ° Legionnaire Woodwinds * Marc 
Laberte Stringed Instruments * Martin Freres Woodwinds * Serenader Brass Instruments * $. $. Stewart Guitars 
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busiest musicians 







brilhart 


America’s most popular mouth- 
piece is the choice of America’s 
most popular artists. The musi- 
cians in demand always demand 
BRILHART . . . smooth, depend- 
able and powerful “on the job.” 


A single trial is convincing. 


LTD. MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





| Official Business 


COMPILED TO DATE 





CHARTER ISSUED 
664—Lewiston, Idaho. 





FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Palm House, Newark, New Jersey, 
has been declared to be Forbidden 
Territory to all but members of 
Local 16. 


Benny’s Musical Bar, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been declared to be 
Forbidden Territory to all but mem- 
bers of Local 77. 


Seven Seas, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has been declared to be Forbidden 
Territory to all but members of 
Local 308, Santa Barbara, Calif. 





REMOVE FROM 
FORBIDDEN TERRITORY 


Warwick Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


WARNING! 


Members of the Federation are 
hereby informed that 

Stanley “Curley” Clements, for- 
merly of Local 40, Baltimore, Md., 
was erased from membership on 
April 6, 1950; 

Jimmy Liggins, formerly of Local 
325, San Diego, Calif., was erased 
on January 14, 1949; 

Lowell Fulson, formerly of Local 
367, Vallejo, Calif., was erased on 
December 13, 1949. 

Members are therefore not per- 
mitted to perform for or with the 
above persons, as such action would 
be a violation of Article 13, Section 
5 of the Federation By-Laws, which 
places their membership in jeopardy. 





WANTED TO LOCATE 


James Brown, member of Local 
392, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dales Bros. Circus, Union, S. C. 

Albert Goulder, formerly of Local 
31, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Tommy Phillips, former member 
of Local 802, New York, N. Y. “% 

Gene Roland, former member of 
Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Palmer Davis, formerly of Local 
274, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts 
of the above are requested to advise 
Secretary Leo Cluesmann, 220 Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 

Ray Wade—Anyone knowing the 
whereabouts of same kindly notify 
President John D. Lincoln of Local 
347, A. F. of M., P. O. Box 385, El 
Centro, Calif. 


CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


Local 185, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
(colored )—President, Jesse Hicks, 
510 Gale Ave. 

Local 212, Ely, Nev.—Secretary, 
Fred H. Siebum, P. O. Box 352. 

Local 242, Youngstown, Ohio (col- 
ored )—President,. William Gidney, 
537 North Ave., Youngstown 10, 
Ohio, Phone: 3-1997. 

Local 312, Medina, N. Y.—Presi- 
dent, Edmund Bielinski, 202 Caroline 
St., Albion, N. Y. 

Local 431, Princeton, Ill.—Presi- 
dent, Raymond Pepmiller, Wyanet, 
Ill.; Secretary, Marvin Stone, Box 41, 
Buda, Il. 

(Continued on page thirty-five) 




























America’s finest woodwinds 
since 1855! 


Truer Intonation! 
Smoother Action! 
Easier Blowing! 
Finer Quality! 


Cundy -Bettoney 


Clarinets 
Flutes 
Ficcolos 










































Rich, full tone; precise 
tuning; sensitive response, 
and effortless action are 

yours with a Cundy-Bettoney. 








Don't delay! Try one at your 
dealer or write us for 
descriptive literature TODAY! 




















THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 



















MEYER MOUTHPIECES 


CLARINET AND SAXOPHONE 







These fine rubber mouthpieces come in 
a great variety of facings and cham- 
bers. They will help you overcome many 
difficulties 
playing. 








encountered in modern 



















FREE CIRCULARS AVAILABLE 





At your Dealers or write direct to: 


MEYER BROS. BOX 145 


Queens Village, New York 














WANTED: TOP-NOTCH 
ACCORDION MAN 


To have full charge of accordion depart- 
ment of large music wholesaler. Good 
knowledge of accordion construction and 
proven accordion sales ability required. 
Please state all qualifications and experi- 
ence, and salary required, in first letter. 


Write Box 102, International Musician, 
39 Division St., Newark 2, New Jersey 
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Yes, everything the most discriminating musician can 
desire in performance, musical range and eye appeal. 
The 28H Connstellation trombone is a revelation in 
design and all-round performance . . . an instrument 
you'll say is “‘the greatest trombone I’ve ever played,” 
once you try it. And once you try it, you’ll buy it! 
CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Cc. G. CONN LTD. 
1123 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 





*BIG POWERFUL TONE from this med:- 
um bore Connstellation; sounds as if it 
could come only from a large bore trom- 

bone! Here is genuine medium bore ef- See your Conn dealer for trial demonstration, or write 


fort with truly | boi Its. P z ‘i q 
ie eather R to Conn for complete information. No obligation. 
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WORLD’S@CLARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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AFFAIRS OF THE FEDERATION 


The President Reports on Resolutions 


The following is a report by the President 
on Resolutions of the Houston, Texas, Conven- 
tion which were referred to him either by the 
Convention or by the International Executive 


Board. 


RESOLUTION NO. 1. 


WHEREAS, The United States immigration 
laws contain contract labor regulations forbid- 
ding aliens from entering the United States to 
accept, in the case of musicians, miscellaneous 
or steady engagements, and 

WHEREAS, The Canadian immigration regu- 
lations do not contain such contract labor regu- 
lations and therefore provide no protection 
whatsoever to musicians from aliens entering 
Canada to accept miscellaneous or steady en- 
gagements, and 

WHEREAS, The employment situation with 
regard to Canadian musicians is becoming very 
bad due to the infiltration of musicians from 
the United States, especially at border points, 
where some locals are finding this situation 
extremely difficult to cope with, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the President of 
the A. F. of M. appoint a committee to look into 
this matter with a view to providing some Fed- 
eration by-laws which will give some protection 
to the Canadian members of the A. F. of M., 
due to the lack of such protection on the part 
of the Canadian government, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this 
Convention, on behalf of the Canadian repre- 
sentatives, go on record appealing to the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada to reinstate 
contract labor regulations with respect to per- 
sons entering Canada, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
President of the A. F. of M. instruct the Cana- 
dian representative on the Executive Board of 
the A. F. of M. to carry out an active campaign 
to have contract labor regulations reinstated in 
Canada. 


This resolution was referred to our Canadian 
Representative, Executive Officer Murdoch, by 
the Convention. Brother Murdoch will make 
his report on this resolution in a future issue 
of the International Musician. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6. 

WHEREAS, The United States Government 
sees fit to pay ex-servicemen of the U. S. armed 
forces who were prisoners of war $1.00 per day 
for every day of imprisonment at the hands of 
our common enemies in the 1939-45 war, and 

WHEREAS, The Canadian Government has 
seen fit to pay $1.00 per day to men who were 
taken prisoners of war at Hong Kong for every 
day held prisoner, and : 

WHEREAS, We believe that a prisoner of 
war, regardless of where or by whom he was 
held prisoner, suffered tremendous hardships at 
the hands of the enemy, and all are entitled to 
equal treatment, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That we of the American 
Federation of Musicians of the United States 
and Canada, on behalf of the Canadian repre- 
sentatives at this Convention and its members 
all across Canada, request the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to give every consideration to bringing 
about legislation whereby all Canadian prison- 
ers of war of the 1939-45 war will be paid $1.00 
per day for every day held a prisoner of war. 


The above resolution, which was passed by 
the Convention, has been referred to our 


Canadian Representative, Executive Officer 
Walter M. Murdoch, for his attention. He will 
make his report in a future issue of the Inter- 
national Musician. 





RESOLUTION NO. 40. 


WHEREAS, There have been convention after 
convention held in the United States, year after 
year, and 

WHEREAS, We are, more particularly at the 
present, due to the world political chaos, striv- 
ing to strengthen and increase our bonds of 
friendship with our northern neighbors, there- 
fore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this Convention ask 
the President's office and Executive Board to 
work out ways with the Canadian delegates and 
Canadian government to hold our next Conven- 
tion in some city in Canada. 


The Convention referred the above resolu- 
tion to our Canadian Representative, Executive 
Officer Murdoch. He will make his report in a 
future issue of the International Musician. 





RESOLUTION NO. 9. 


WHEREAS, The entertainment business has 
been gradually declining since the close of the 
late war, as a result of which musicians in ever- 
increasing numbers are being left without em- 
ployment, and 

WHEREAS, Local unions are continuously 
being asked by contractors as well as employ- 
ers to make concessions of all kinds, particu- 
larly to lower the wage rate of the local union, 
and 

WHEREAS, Local union officers and mem- 
bers, in spite of these demands, are attempting 
to hold the line and maintain wage scales which 
are necessary for a fair standard of living, and 


WHEREAS, Many employers, in order to 
evade payment of the local wage scale, are 
offering either room or board or both to travel- 
ing musicians at the place of the engagement 
at fantastic prices for the room and board, with 
correspondingly low payment of the balance 
of the wage scale in cash, and 

WHEREAS, Local musicians who cannot ac- 
cept room or board or both as part of the wage 
scale are unable to compete with the traveling 
musicians under these conditions and whereas 
local musicians may be completely ousted from 
their jobs unless this condition is speedily cor- 
rected, now, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That traveling musicians 
playing in a hotel, restaurant, inn, club or cafe 
in the jurisdiction of a local cannot either board 
or room or both at such restaurant, inn, cafe 
or club or in any hotel or apartment controlled 
by such management. This rule supersedes any 
local law concerning the matter. 


This resolution was referred to the President 
by the Convention. The Federation had a law 
to this effect for many years, and it was found 
impractical as it was working great hardships 
on the majority of the traveling leaders and 
men. Here are some of the experiences we had 
with the law: In an instance where there are 
two hotels in one town, one employing an or- 
chestra and the other using no music whatso- 
ever, the musicians cannot room or board in 
the hotel where they are employed. Therefore, 
they are obligated to live at the hotel not em- 
ploying musicians. This, of course, does not 
sound reasonable and no employer wants to be 


placed in that position. in many cases the 
result was that the employer discontinued the 
use of musicians, or employed non-members 
who could live in his establishment, rather than 
provide business for his competitor. 


As another example, the musicians could not 
room or board in the hotel where they were 
employed in a small town. The closest room- 
ing house to the hotel was about fifty miles out 
of town. The leader and his band had to travel 
one hundred miles round trip to play at the 
hotel. You can imagine the time spent and the 
expense incurred by this orchestra when they 
could have had room and board and complied 
with Federation law in the establishment where 
they were employed. There are many other 
reasons as to why the law was eliminated. 


On the other hand, what the introducers of 
the resolution must have had in mind is that 
some band leaders and bands might be circum- 
venting the Federation law on the question of 
room and board. If 1% of the men are violat- 
ing our laws in this manner, it is not fair to 
penalize the other 99% because of them. Cer- 
tainly there must be some other way of finding 
out those who are violating our laws. 

1 do not believe this law to be practical or 
fair to either the employers or the musicians. 
Therefore, inasmuch as the resolution was left 
in the hands of the President, the resolution is 
not concurred in. 





RESOLUTION NO. 25. 

WHEREAS, Article 23, Section 1, of the Na- 
tional By-Laws prohibits out-of-town orchestras 
from playing radio engagements which are local 
in character in jurisdictions of locals other than 
their own, and 

WHEREAS, There is no regulation governing 
a condition where an orchestra in one jurisdic- 
tion may broadcast by remote control through 
a station in a neighboring local jurisdiction, and 

WHEREAS, The out-of-town members’ local 
may permit free remote control broadcasting 
while the local in whose jurisdiction the station 
is located may not permit free remote control 
or sustaining broadcasting, and 

WHEREAS, This condition permits out-of- 
town orchestras to play either sustaining or 
commercial programs for sponsors whose places 
of business may be located in the same juris- 
diction as the broadcasting station, and 

WHEREAS, This condition may enable the 
out-of-town orchestra to compete unfairly with 
local musicians by being able to furnish talent 
at scales lower than that of the local in whose 
— the broadcasting station is located, 
an 

WHEREAS, This condition may seriously 
affect the employment opportunity of musicians 
residing in the jurisdiction in which the station 
is located, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, Locals shall have the 
right to prohibit remote control sustaining or 
commercial broadcast (except network pro- 
grams) over stations located within their juris- 
diction, even though such broadcasts originate 
outside such local’s jurisdiction. Members de- 
siring to make such broadcasts are required to 
obtain permission from the local in whose juris- 
diction such station is located. 


This resolution was referred to the Interna- 
tional Executive Board by the Convention, and 
the Board referred it to the President. This 
resolution has been discussed with our attor- 
neys and they feel we should hold it up for the 
time being. 
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RESOLUTION NO. 65. 


WHEREAS, Members of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians have been, and are today, 
constantly losing employment because of the 
vicious use of phonograph records, tape record- 
ings, and transcriptions, and 


WHEREAS, The unlimited use of these me- 
chanical devices by the radio interests and tele- 
vision interests is made legal only because the 
copyright laws of the United States contain no 
provision covering the performing rights of 
musicians, and 


WHEREAS, The copyright laws have not 
been amended for many, many years, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That this Convention go 
on record as instructing the President of the 
American Federation of Musicians and members 
of the International Executive Board to take 
vigorous steps to cause the introduction in Con- 
gress of amendments to the copyright laws, in 
order to correct this situation, and initiate a 
vigorous campaign to force passage of such 
legislation. 


This resolution was referred to the President 
by the Convention. This has been a matter of 
discussion for years by the International Execu- 
tive Board and our attorneys. We are still 
discussing it and will continue to do so. We 
will do everything within our power to follow 
out the requirements of this resolution. 





RESOLUTION NO. 61. 


WHEREAS, No labor organization in the 
country suffers from the extent of statutory 
discrimination more than the musicians’ union, 
and 

WHEREAS, Workers in no other industry 
are regarded as employers for purposes of with- 
holding and social security tax, and 

WHEREAS, No other group of workers in the 
country are denied the right to protect the 
product of their labor, and 


WHEREAS, No other large organized group 
of workers suffer, not only the discrimination 
and hardship created by the Taft-Hartley bill, 
but also the criminal sanction of the vicious 
Lea Act, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Federation be 
instructed to use its best efforts to bring about 
statutory repeal of the interpretations now 
being placed in effect by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, holding the leader responsible for the 
payment of taxes, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That amend- 
ment to the copyright law be proposed, and the 
Federation do its best to have enacted, pro- 
visions which would permit musicians to copy- 
right their arrangements and their performance 
where it can be repeatedly used for profit by 
radio, television and juke box operators, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
Federation have introduced, and work for the 
enactment of, a bill to repeal the infamous Lea 
Act and support in every way it can the exist- 
ing activities by organized labor to bring about 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


This resolution was referred to the Interna- 
tional Executive Board by the Convention. The 
Board upon discussing the matter noted that 
the President is already taking action and that 
he will continue to do so. 





RESOLUTION NO. 63. 


WHEREAS, The classification of leaders as 
employers on miscellaneous (single) engage- 
ments resulted from a ruling made by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and 

WHEREAS, This ruling has created serious 
and innumerable problems for members of the 
Federation, and 


WHEREAS, Such a ruling has established a 
situation in direct conflict with the principles 
and purposes of a trade union and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians in that members 
of ‘. labor union are deemed to be employers, 
an 

WHEREAS, The greatest portion of the mem- 
bership of the Federation are engaged solely in 
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the single engagement field which is affected 
by this ruling, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the International 
Executive Board employ all the resources and 
means available to the American Federation of 
Musicians to bring about a reversal of this rul- 
ing and thus restore to the members of the 
Federation their former status. 


This resolution was passed by the Convention. 
It has been considered by the International 
Executive Board, and the Board felt the Presi- 
dent was already taking action and will con- 
tinue to do so. 





RESOLUTION NO. 44. 


WHEREAS, The Form B Agreement, now 
uniformly in effect, has been in use for some 
time, and 

WHEREAS, The tax liability of the purchaser 
of the music has not been clearly defined, and 

WHEREAS, Several court cases have placed 
in doubt the legality of the orchestra leader 
taking action on the agreement as the real party 
in interest, and 


WHEREAS, No latitude exists for the use of 
summary methods of adjudicating disputes aris- 
ing out of these agreements, such as arbitration, 
therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That a committee be 
appointed to revise the Form B Agreement to 
meet the objections which now exist to its use. 


The Convention referred the above resolution 
to the President. The International Executive 
Board and our lawyers have been working on 
revision of the Form B contract to meet the 
objections which now exist to its use, and the 
members and locals will be advised as soon as 
this work is completed. 


RESOLUTION NO. 64, 


WHEREAS, We are now advised that House 
Ways and Means Committee has reconsidered 
their intended recommendation to the Congress 
of the United States that the 20% so-called 
Cabaret Tax be reduced to 10% and have now 
moved this tax percentage back to 15%, thus 
providing only an inadequate relief to the en- 
tertainment industry in general and to musi- 
cians in particular, of only 5%, and 


WHEREAS, This relief of 5% is inadequate 
to the alleviation of unemployment of musicians 
and all other allied employers connected with 
the entire amusement industry—to the allevia- 
tion of diminishing dollar volume of cafes, ball- 
rooms and all other establishments in the 
industry—to 


amusement the alleviation of 











diminishing tax returns from the above sources 
as well as tax returns from all employees so 
adversely affected, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That supplementing the 
efforts and activities of the 20% Tax Commit- 
tee of three (3) appointed by President Petrillo 
January 26, 1949, an attractive place card be 
provided and issued by the Federation to all 
locals for the purpose of having them placed 
and maintained on every table, in every estab- 
lishment in the United States engaged in the 
entertainment industry and employing Feder- 
ation musicians, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That these 
place cards be made in the shape of an “A” 
ladder and the copy printed thereon be headed 
“you are paying 20% too much for your checks 
this evening”’—that the reverse side of this card 
be printed in the form of a postcard which the 
patron may sign and address to his State Rep- 
resentative or Representatives protesting the 
continuation of this “war-time” prohibitive 
measure—that the copy of the face of the card 
be devoted to the various arguments supporting 
our contention that the 20% be repealed or re- 
duced, and that the placing and maintenance 
of these cards be under the supervision of the 
orchestra leaders who will have 100% co-oper- 
ation from the management of the establish- 
ment, for obvious reasons—and that the orches- 
tra leader in conjunction with other artists will 
supplement the placing of these cards with at 
least one announcement egch evening, calling 
attention of the patrons to same. 


The Convention referred this resolution to 
the President. Prior to the Convention, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the Federation to work 
on the reduction of the 20% tax. They did a 
splendid job. The Senate and the House of 
Representatives had voted to reduce this tax, 
when the Korean war broke out. Under the 
circumstances, the entire matter was shelved 
by Congress. An important thing to remember 
is that the reduction of this tax, as well as other 
excise taxes, has practically the unanimous sup- 
port of Congress, all theatre owners, cafe and 
hotel managers, the support of the manage- 
ments of opera companies, symphony orches- 
tras, and all newspapers. Even with this 
almost unanimous support, nothing can be ac- 
complished in this matter at the present time. 
We can only wait and see what develops. | am 
sure that when the time comes for any reduc- 
tion in tax, the excise tax will be first on the 
list for either reduction or complete elimination. 


RESOLUTION NO. 60. 


WHEREAS, Forces of reaction are attempt- 
ing to use UNESCO as an instrument to reduce 
or eliminate in part duties now applicable to 
recordings made in foreign countries, and 


WHEREAS, If such a move were successful 
it could easily react to the detriment of our 
members, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the A. F. cf M. use 
every effort to prevent the reduction or elim- 
ination of presently existing import duties on 
musical recordings made in foreign countries. 


This resolution was referred to the President 
by the Convention. We have been working on 
this matter and will continue to do all we can 
in this respect. Our attorney, Henry Kaiser, is 
representing us at meetings of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization called for this purpose in Wash- 
ington, D. C 





RESOLUTION NO. 62. 
WHEREAS, Greater unemployment exists to- 
day among musicians than at any time during 
the last ten-year period, and 


WHEREAS, It is necessary for the public at 
large to recognize the need for providing em- 
ployment for artists and musicians, if our cul- 
ture is to survive, and 

WHEREAS, Proposals have been made to 
create Federal subsidies which would provide 
employment opportunities for musicians and 
other artists, therefore, 

(Continued on page twelve) 
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the State of Arkansas! Merge the quick 

thunder of the quail with the whine of 
the buzz saw; set off the hunter’s warning 
who-hoo against the honking of the wild geese 
heading south. Underlie the incantations of 
the plantation mid-wife with the pulse of the 
mighty Mississippi. Use as organ-point the 
zoom of the aeroplane laying down a smoke- 
screen of boll weevil poison. Sound out the 
fanfare of the high school bands at their massed 
contests. Weave in the mocking bird's infinite 
repertoire—he’s the state’s official bird, you 
know—and don’t forget the scream of the blue- 
jay and the call of the cardinal. One motif 
lies ready-made for you—‘“The Arkansas Travel- 
ler,” this to set feet jigging and hearts hum- 
ming: 


‘ery composers, make us a symphony of 











Marx J. Pales 
Conductor of the 
University of 
Arkansas Symphony 


William Haaker 

Founder of the 

Arkansas State 
Symphony 


Remember, therefore, to put in the hearty 
pounding of heels on the barn floors and the 
hoarse voice of the caller, “Take your partner, 
circle to the right, shake your little foot!” Weld 
in the antiphonal singing of Negro congrega- 
tions and use that swelling sound, vast as a 
sunrise, of the singing conventions. And before 
you reach the triumphant last chord, get in this: 
get in the quiet, comradely, shy final word of 
the Arkansan bidding the traveler godspeed, 
“Y’awl hurry back!” 


Home Vintage 


Now this symphony will not exactly be Bee- 
thoven’s or Wagner's or Stravinsky’s—and it is 
just as well. We need to have our own wealth 
of sound unearthed—to discover that beauty 
which has been our national heritage all along. 


Not that great composers of other countries 
and ages are unheard in Arkansas. They get 
through via the regular channels of symphony 
orchestras. If we are starting this article 
with the country fiddler sawing out “Let’s Go 
Down to the Crawdad Hole,” we are doing it 
because it’s the fiddlers, the banjo strummers, 
the folk singers and not the great composers of 
Europe who have made Arkansas one of the 
most music-making states of the Union. 


That's a fact. No Tyrolean village, no Rhine 
swept hamlet sprouts more ballad singers than 
the craggy gullies of the Ozarks. Laurence 
Powell, former director of the Little Rock Sym- 
phony Orchestra, together with John A. Lomax, 
recorded more than 120 songs sung by the moun- 
taineers—and besides these folk tunes there are 
the hymns being created wherever two or three 
neighbors gather together. Regional contests are 
followed by county “singing conventions” which 





often tax the accommodations of the host town. 
For instance, in the village of Viola, in the 
northern part of the state, a throng assembles 
ten times the size of the town itself. The win- 
ners of the county convention meet in district 
contests, those winners in state-wide conven- 
tions. The hymnals are printed with special 
“shaped” notes for easy reading: 


dos A; re= 3) mi= © 


Singing schools dotted all over the state offer 
three-week courses covering hymn-writing and 
singing. They are always crowded to capacity. 

With such rich musical sub-soil as this, it is 
natural that the symphony orchestras of Arkan- 
sas should delve deep into the vein of local 
talent. When William Haaker founded the 
Arkansas State Symphony in Little Rock in 
1944, it counted forty musicians assembled from 
the ranks of druggists, teachers, business men 
and students. Now, grown to full symphonic 
proportions, it tours the state annually, accord- 
ing to a carefully planned schedule. Each mem- 
ber of the Symphony Guild, which is state-wide 
in scope, buys a one-dollar ticket entitling him 
to attend one orchestra concert. Membership 
quotas are set up for each of the state’s sixty- 
five counties. Those counties which reach their 
quota are allowed a second concert without 
charge to members. In recent years the orches- 
tra has given fifty concerts throughout the state, 
presenting music even in very small towns that 
never before had heard a symphony. 

To Mr. Haaker also goes the credit for or- 
ganizing a summer workshop wherein full-time 
personnel of the orchestra could prepare music 
for the coming season and young people could 
receive excellent training under capable instruc- 
tion. During Mr. Haaker’s last three years in 
Arkansas (he is at present conductor of the 
Richmond, Virginia, Symphony, while Josef Blatt 
took over the Arkansas orchestra) musicians 
came from as many as twelve states to the music 
workshop in the Ozarks. Each summer one 
day was set aside for the reading of American 
works. The State Federation of Music Clubs 
held their convention in Eureka Springs so that 
they might attend this American composers’ day. 

Little Rock also boasts a Civic Light Opera 
Company, its conductor, James Guthrie. In 
1949 it gave four productions, each presented 
during one week: “The Desert Song,” “The 
Firefly,” “The Vagabond King,” and “Carmen.” 
Also there is the Civic Music Association which 
in 1949 brought to Little Rock the National 
Male Quartet, and soloists Ruggiero Ricci, 
Giuseppe di Stefano, and Boris Goldovsky. 

Another active and here-to-stay orchestra is 
the University of Arkansas Symphony at Fay- 
etteville. It has scheduled three regular con- 
certs and two children’s concerts for the present 
season. It will participate, besides, in a Bach 
Festival December 9th and 10th. Its conductor 
is Marx J. Pales. 

Fort Smith is credited, toc with a symphony 
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orchestra, its founder Mrs. Katharine Price 
Bailey. 

Though not of symphonic proportions, an- 
other orchestra deserves special mention, as be- 
ing both thoroughly musicianly and stable. Lon 
Chassy’s Arlington Hotel Orchestra at Hot 
Springs National Park has for years been play- 
ing for luncheon and dinner and providing as 
well chamber music concerts in the lounge. On 
Sundays it gives a program of concert selections, 
of tone poems, overtures, symphonic excerpts. 


The nine members which compose the or- 
chestra—Lon Chassy, violinist and director; 
William Fearnley, piano and organ; Louis 
Van Es, violin and percussion; Chester de Chas- 
tain, saxophone and clarinet; Walter Brown, 
saxophone and flute; Bedford Brown, saxophone 
and violin; John Doron, bass viol; Joseph 
Marycz, trumpet; Henry Coonley, cello and 
guitar; Leo D’Alessandro, vocalist—are all high- 
ly trained musicians. The most recent acquisi- 
tion, Mr. D’Alessandro, studied at the New 
England Conservatory and has had further 
training at Tanglewood with Koussevitzky, and 
the others have had like advantages. There are 
few changes in the group. It has been con- 
tinuing pretty much with its present personnel 
during the October Ist-June Ist season since 
1942. It is considered the main attraction of 
the Arlington Hotel. Guests have the feeling 
it is part of the scene, one of the reasons they 
like to go back year after year to this Spa. 

Another reason is that this over-a-hundred- 
year-old national park in the heart of the pine- 
studded Ouachita Mountains presents yearly one 
of the most dramatic Christmas pageants in 
the whole United States. Both Nature’s and 
man’s architecture abet the project. Snowy 
mountains bed in the gently lighted village, and 
red-berried holly trees line the thoroughfares. 
On Christmas Eve, as the time approaches, and 
we quote from an article by Mary Parker, travel 
editor of Mademoiselle, “All the lights facing 
the stage are darkened, and the bells of the 
organ prelude float out in the night air. It was 
Handel’s Pastoral Symphony last year. If it is 
not that again this year, it will be something 
equally familiar and beloved. As the last notes 
of the organ die away, from far up the moun- 
tainside come the faint notes of the first Christ- 
mas carol, and the light of a candle flickers 
through the trees. Then another and another, 
until all two hundred singers are winding their 
candle-lit way down the mountain. Their voices 
grow stronger as they inear the stage. The 
candles cast a glow over their faces and over 
their gleaming white cottas. When they have 
all taken their places, candles are snuffed. Flood- 
lights are used from then on, spotting the chorus 
when it sings or the tableaux. A narrator tells 
the Christmas story and this year will carry his 
audience down through history from the dark 
days of the Old Testament to the Nativity. The 
program ends with ‘Adeste Fideles’ as the 
shadow of the cross appears on the mountain 
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stage, and soldiers and shepherds, wise men and 
peasants kneel before the manger.” 

The same choral club as performs for the 
Christmas festival—it was organized twenty 
years ago by Elizabeth Bowe Sims—sings at the 
Easter Sunrise Service accompanied by outdoor 
organ and trumpeters. This group also presents 
“Elijah” and “The Messiah.” 

Like Little Rock and Hot Springs—notice 
how even the names of cities in this state are 
melodious — Pine Bluff, “industrial hub of 
Arkansas,” also boasts an a cappella choir and 
a series of concerts sponsored by the Musical 
Coterie. 

Concerts by the larger orchestras and by vari- 
ous bands are presented at state and federal 
institutions through the Music Performance 
Trust Fund. This tund also helps pay for 
summer concerts in Little Rock, Fayetteville and 
Fort Smith. 


At least two A. F. of M. locals in Arkansas 
—those of Little Rock and Fort Smith—have 
been championing the cause of the musician for 
almost a half-century, the former having been 
founded in 1903 and the latter in 1904. 

Two citizens of whom Hot Springs is very 
proud are the grand opera star, Mary Lewis, 
who was born in that city, and Marjorie 
Lawrence, who now makes her residence near 
there at her ranch, “Harmony Hills.” 


Bred to Music 


There’s no enumerating the music makers in 
this state who have set down in notes some 
phrase or other to express the beauty that besets 
their souls. A few who have published works 
to their credit are Kahn Keene, Pinky Tomlin, 
William M. Paisley, Sylvia Dee, Alexander Hill, 
Florence B. Price, Will E. Skidmore, Elton Britt 
and Joe Bishop. 


David Guion, though not an Arkansan—he 
was born in Texas in 1895—has brought to 
concert calibre “The Arkansas Traveller” and 
Percy Grainger (of Australian birth) has fa- 
miliarized this arrangement by including it on 






The Hot Springs Choral Club files down 
winding trail to the singers’ stage for 
Christmas Eve program at Hot Springs 
National Park. 


his programs. The original of this most famous 
fiddle tune of the South was composed by 
Colonel Sandford C. Faulkner who died near 
Little Rock in 1875. Its rollicking rhythm ex- 
presses not only Arkansans’ sense for music but 
the people’s homely humor as well. There sits 
the mountaineer sawing away at a tune. Comes 
by the traveler. 

“What are you playing that tune over so often 
for?” 

“Only heard it yisterday. ‘’Fraid I'll for- 
get it.” 

“Why don’t you play the second part of it?” 

“It ain’t got no second part.” 

“Give me the fiddle!” (He plays the second 
part.) 

The fiddler leaps up and starts to dance. 


“Come in, stranger! Take a half a dozen 
cheers and sot down. Sal, stir yourself round 
like a six-horse team in a mud hole. Go round 
in the holler, whar I killed that buck this morn- 
in’, cut off some of the best pieces and fotch 
it and cook it for me and this gentleman di- 
rectly. Raise up the board at the head of the 
bed and git the old black jug I hid and give 
us some whiskey. Play away, stranger! You 
kin sleep on the dry spot tonight.” 

So whether it is the farmer’s family gather- 
ing around the old parlor organ or cowboy 
orchestras from Texas and Oklahoma giving 
forth with their lonesome tunes; whether it is 
Saturday night square dances or Handel’s 
“Messiah” sung by highly trained choruses; 
whether it is the country fiddler or the concert 
master of the Arkansas State Symphony—there’s 
the feel of Arkansas about all the music that 
comes out of hills and its valleys, out of its 
plains and its wooded highlands. 


—Hope Stoddard. 





Lon Chassy’s Arlington Hotel Orchestra 
Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas 









The President Reports on Resolutions 


(Continued from page nine) 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Federation sup- 
port and work for proposals which would result 
in the creation of an agency which could utilize 
Federal funds for the maintenance and expan- 
sion of employment opportunities for musicians. 


This resolution was passed by the Convention. 
Under the conditions that exist at the present 
time, there is no hope of getting an appropria- 
tion from the Government® for this purpose. 
However, we will hold this resolution for a 
more opportune time. 





RESOLUTION NO. 58. 


WHEREAS, Musical activities in veterans 
hospitals throughout the nation should not de- 
pend on acts of donations by generous indi- 
viduals or organizations, but should be a matter 
of right to all hospitalized veterans and in- 
cluded in the budget of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, and 

WHEREAS, Musical activities donated to vet- 
erans hospitals by various locals of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians and the Recording 
Trust Fund have been of great value in over- 
coming the isolation of hospitalized veterans, 
raising morale and speeding recovery as re- 
flected in the many written testimonials now 
in possession of various locals of the A. F. 
of M., and 

WHEREAS, The inadequacy of the Recording 
Trust Fund prevented the locals of the A. F. 
of M. from doing little more than scratching 
the surface of the great need for musical activi- 
ties in all veterans hospitals, and 

WHEREAS, The USO has been forced to dis- 
continue its entertainment activities in veterans 
hospitals, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That this Convention of 
the American Federation of Musicians place 
upon the Veterans Administration the respon- 
sibility for earmarking part of its present 
appropriation to finance an expanded program 
of musical activities in veterans’ hospitals. 


The resolution amended as it appears above, 
was passed by the Convention. We have been 
working on this matter and will continue to do 
so. However, with the war in Korea and the 
uncertain conditions in the country at this 
time, you can readily understand that we have 
very little chance of such an appropriation at 
this time from any Governmental source. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR RESOLUTION NO. 43. 


WHEREAS, Mexican musicians employed in 
the United States have, at times, indicated the 
need for a better and more unified labor organi- 
zation in their native land of Mexico, and 

WHEREAS, The American Federation of Mu- 
sicians has assisted musicians in other lands 
in their organizational efforts, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Federation of Musicians, if he deems 
it advisable and if it is determined that the 
musicians of Mexico desire our assistance, offer 
the musicians of Mexico such assistance as 
appears proper to aid them in their organiza- 
tional efforts. 


The President has been working along the 
lines stated in this resolution passed by the 
Convention for some time. We offered the 
Mexican musicians our support and cooperation 
four years ago when the officials of the Mexican 
Musicians’ Union met with me in my New York 
office. At that time they requested affiliation 
with the American Federation of Musicians, 
but | told them that was not possible at that 
time. 1! advised them we would cooperate with 
them and that they could call upon the Federa- 
tion at any time for advice. They were so 
pleased with the meeting that they presented 
me with a beautiful leather wallet. We shall 


continue to advise them in any manner they 
may desire. 





RESOLUTION NO. 66. 


Resolution adopted by Screen Composers’ 
Association, General Membership Meeting, May 
31st, 1950. 

We, the members of the Screen Composers’ 
Association, who are also members of the 
American Federation of Musicians, strongly en- 
dorse the principle of “payment for re-use 
and/or multiple usage” of all musical products 
created by the labors of members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. 


1. Recognizing the inherent dangers of “self- 
destruction” as demonstrated in the phonograph 
record and sound track fields, we urge*that the 
Federation exert its full strength to preserve 
the livelihood not only of its members who are 
instrumentalists, but also the livelihood of its 
members who are copyists, orchestrators, ar- 
rangers and composers, by establishing mini- 
mum scale prices for the following union 
services: 

(a) Re-use of copying, orchestrating, and 
arranging; 

(b) Re-use of copying, orchestrating, and 
arranging in any other medium than for which 
originally done. 

2. We ask, therefore, that the American 
Federation of Musicians study re-use in all its 
forms and formulate strong measures to obtain 
payment for those of its members who now 
receive none. 

3. We ask further that such protective meas- 
ures as are considered feasible be included in 
all forthcoming negotiations between the AFM 
and radio-television producers, the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers of America, and phonograph 
recording companies, and all other users of 
music in the electronic-mechanical fields. 


This resolution was referred by the Con- 
vention to the International Executive Board 
with the recommendation that the suggestions 
contained therein be given consideration in 
future negotiations. The Board referred the 
resolution to the’ President. The wishes of the 
Convention in this respect will be fully carried 
out. 





RESOLUTION NO. 33. 
WHEREAS, We as union musicians always 
encourage and strive for the use of union music, 
A. F. of M., 





During the recent A. F. of L. Conven- 
tion in Houston, Texas, at which Presi- 
dent Petrillo was a delegate for the A. F. 
of M., he was made an honorary member 
of Local 6, San Francisco. The ceremony 
was preceded by a dinner tendered by 
President Petrillo at the Shamrock Hotel. 
His guests—most of them also delegates 
to the Convention—were Albert A. Green- 
baum, Edward P. Ringius, Peter J. Klein- 
kauf, Frank B. Field, Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Stokes (Local 65, Houston), Mrs. Ida B. 
Dillon (Local 76, Seattle), and Vice-Presi- 
dent C.._L. Bagley. 

After the dinner all adjourned to the 
apartments of President Petrillo in the 
hotel where, with an appropriate message 
of appreciation and welcome, a beautiful 
gold membership card was presented to 
President Petrillo by Brother Greenbaum. 











WHEREAS, We as musicians encourage the 
use of only union music and the use of purely 
other union products exclusively. 


WHEREAS, We as members of a union are 


sometimes lax in our insistence of a bug or 
label on printed matter. 

WHEREAS, The bug or label is the only dis- 
tinguishing feature on our printed matter which 
can convey, or determine to us whether 
the product is obviously union or non-union, 
therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That local unions be 
urged to insist that all printed matter, bills, 
posters and other literature shall contain the 
union label or bug. 


This resolution was passed by the Convention. 
All locals stand instructed to carry out the 
intent of this resolution. 





RESOLUTION NO. 41. 


WHEREAS, Hawaii is a beautiful group of 
islands which millions of people have visited 
and which millions more dream of visiting, 

WHEREAS, A trip to Hawaii can become a 
reality to all of you present here at this 53rd 
Annual Convention, 

WHEREAS, Hawaii is not a problem of dis- 
tance any more, 

WHEREAS, The month of June is an ideal 
time to be in Hawaii, 

WHEREAS, A passenger ship accommodating 
700 or more passengers could be chartered for 
all those who wish to travel by boat, 

WHEREAS, Fast and safe passenger planes 
are also available, 

WHEREAS, Traveling as a group lessens the 
total expense of each delegate, 

WHEREAS, Local 677 of Hawaii is anxious 
to become host to the grand A. F. of M. Con- 
vention, 

WHEREAS, Hawaii has all of the attributes 
of a convention center, a place where the dele- 
gates can relax and enjoy the cosmopolitan 
entertainmenteof the islands, 

WHEREAS, Hawaii needs the moral and reso- 
lute support of such organizations as the A. F. 
of M. in its venture for statehood, 

WHEREAS, The Location Committee, through 
the consent of the Executive Board of the Con- 
vention, be given the authority to select Hawaii 
as the location for the Convention site either 
in 1953 or 1954. 

WHEREAS, Such selection will allow all 
locgls ample time to create funds for the trans- 
portation and sustenance of their delegates, 

WHEREAS, All information regarding travel 
costs, both by air or sea, can be obtained 
through local travel agents, transportation com- 
panies, the Hawaii Visitors’ Bureau, or Local 
677, A. F. of M., 

WHEREAS, A representative of the Hawaiian 
group be given the privilege of reading this 
resolution to the Convention and answer all 
questions on any part of the resolution, 

WHEREAS, This objective can only be ac- 
complished as long as we all unite and co-oper- 
ate in this worthwhile venture which may be 
the only Convention that will ever take place 
away from the mainland of America, 

WHEREAS, Those who can’t make it should 
be good enough to let others go, therefore, 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the Location Com- 
mittee, through proper authority, be given the 
right to select Hawaii as the site and location 
for the A. F. of M. Convention in 1953 or 1954, 
which selection will allow all locals, large or 
small, to appoint the right people and create 
the necessary funds for such representatives 
who will be able to remain away from their 
work or professions for at least three weeks; 
that all delegates present at this 53rd Conven- 
tion unite and co-operate in this one great move- 
ment for the benefit of all, and especially the 
American Federation of Musicians. 


This resolution was referred to the President 
by the Convention with the proviso that it be 
referred to the Location Committee in 1952. 
This will be done. 
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Ormandy calls for a pianissimo 


Opening Concert 


HERE'S something about a first concert of 

the season which can never be duplicated 

at any later event. Perhaps it’s the feeling 
of recognizing old faces both in audience and 
on platform. At least when I heard the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra early in October, this played 
some part. There was Alexander Hilsberg sit- 
ting straight and immaculate in the concert 
master’s chair; there was cellist Elsa Hilger lean- 
ing over her fingerboard in last-minute solici- 
tude; there was violist Samuel Lifschey, sober 
and intent; there was William Kincaid, his 
ruddy face haloed in gray-blond hair, glowing 
at the audience; there was the ever-agog cymbal 
player. 

But look, here is Eugene Ormandy cleaving 
an aisle between violins and violas, stepping 
up onto the podium. He takes his bow pre- 
cisely from the waist, wheels around with an 
upward sweep of his arm and swirls the orches- 
tra into a vigorous portrayal of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” ‘Then the cool tones of 
Brahms’ Academic Overture purl over the audi- 
ence. The season has begun. 

The Hindemith “Nobilissima Visione,” sec- 
ond work on the program, enacts a conflict that 
concert-goers sense as their own—this age’s 
own. We are not referring to the ballet about 
which the work is built, namely the story of 
St. Francis. It is the structure of the music 
itself, with its out-size intervals, its on-and-on- 
ness, its seeming inconclusiveness, which makes 
us feel that the struggle there on the platform 
is the same struggle that harasses hearts all over 
the land. 

That conflict spent, we hear Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Scheherazade”—glowing, encompassing. 
Alexander Hilsberg’s violin weaving the bright 
strand of the Sultana’s narrative is marked by 
finesse, penetrating tone and double stops as 
smooth and as even as a train’s two tracks. 

The final crescendo is just what a first con- 
cert’s should be—rousing, exultant. “Play away 
there!” we all but chuckle. “Why burn a 
candle when you can have the sun? Why be 
satisfied with a trickle when you can have 
Niagara?” 

Then suddenly, all but silence while Alex- 
ander Hilsberg, trailing a single sound, re- 
minded us once again of the beauty of lonely 
things. —H. E. S. 


Duo Piano With Trimmings 
en of the Los Angeles Chamber Music 


series this season is specializing in music 

for unconventional instrumental combina- 
tions. There is, seemingly, in this city an audi- 
ence insatiable for such music together with 
musicians happy to produce it. 


NOVEMBER. 1950 


SPEAKING 
OF MUSIC 


On October 11th the Music Guild began its 
series with a concert by Vitya Vronsky and 
Victor Babin, duo-pianists, assisted by Joseph 
Eger, French horn; Eudice Shapiro, violin; 


Victor Gottlieb and Armand Kaproff, ‘cellists. 


After intermission we were served with really 
stable duo-piano fare: Stravinsky’s Concerto for 
two solo pianos, surely one of the composer’s 
most grateful compositions, Busoni’s Duettino 
Concertante, which submerges itself in the style 
of Mozart, succeeding in sounding more modest 
than it iss Schumann’s Andante and Varia- 
tions in B Flat, part of the repertory of all duo- 
pianists, was presented in its original version; 
a scoring for two pianos, horn and two ‘cellos. 
The piece, one of the composer’s most roman- 
tic, took on an almost sultry warmth from 
this instrumentation. Artists lacking to the 
slightest degree in a sense of chamber music 
style would have reduced it to unbearable senti- 
mentality. It is the highest tribute to these 
performers that the boundary line of good taste 
was never overstepped. —P. A. 


A Masterly Performance 


HE New York City Opera Company’s first 

performanct of Die Meistersinger, at the 

City Center on Friday, October 13th, was a 
triumph. It’s often said that Wagner gives the 
orchestra a principal acting role. Joseph Rosen- 
stock, the conductor for this performance, and 
the sixty-eight players in the orchestra rendered 
the score in a style which brought out its full 
range of values, realizing the primacy of the 
orchestra, as the composer intended. 

The staging achieved wonders in conveying 
the spirit of old Nuremberg. In the relatively 
limited space, the handling of the huge crowd 
scenes was masterly, marked by purposive move- 
ment, rather than by jumbled milling around. 
There was a great gain in putting on this oper- 
atic comedy in a medium-sized opera house: 
one could follow the action as a convincing, 
credible drama. And the singers had such fine 
German diction that one missed no word or 
phrase of the libretto, an unlikely result in the 
larger opera houses. Also the acting, for once, 
was well up to the singing, which was uncom- 
monly fine. The principals sang and acted to 
each other, instead of everyone going it on his 
own, as all too often happens when there is 
too little rehearsal. 

This production showed the benefits of full 
preparation, and its excellence is in part attrib- 
utable to the generosity of Rosenstock’s col- 
leagues on the conducting staff, who donated 
part of their own rehearsal hours so that he 
might have somewhere near enough time to 
rehearse this long and rewarding score. The 
result was four hours of musical delight for the 


audience. —S. S. S. 
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Renee Jeanmaire 
in Carmen 


Ballet: Parisian Style 


USIC by turns gay, somber, witty, and 
M voluptuous underlines the variety of 

moods in Roland Petit’s Les Ballets de 
Paris, now enjoying a second successful season 
at the National Theatre in New York. Scores 
by Henri Sauguet, Georges Auric, Jean Fran- 
caix, and Vernon Duke are rendered with fine 
attack and rhythm by the twenty-five-piece New 
York-recruited theater orchestra under the 
skilled baton of the young French conductor, 
Jacques Bazire. And for Petit’s hour-long dance- 
pantomime version of Carmen, the orchestra 
plays the artfully interwoven selections from 
Bizet’s music in a way which brings out amus- 
ingly the contrast in style with the original opera. 


The ballets themselves are dance-miming, 
vivid, colorful, and sensational: stylized versions 
of episodes from La Vie Parisienne. The titles 
(here anglicized) are revealing: “The Boiled 
Egg,” “The Strolling Players,” “Lady of the 
Evening,” “Laundresses’ Gala Ball,” “Musical 
Chairs,” and “The Diamond Cruncher”—the 
last a Gallic dance-variation on the theme that 
diamonds are a girl’s best friend. 

All these ballets are good theater—as witness 
the fact that the Shuberts and Sol Hurok are 
presenting the company. The opening piece, 
“The Boiled Egg,” combines French interests in 
cookery, love, and the bizarre. Impish demon- 
cooks, in a weird hell’s-kitchen, are preparing 
to roast in the huge ovens some very lush and 
tempting cooped-up chicks—here read _baller- 
inas. One of the chicks lays a magic egg; when 
it’s boiled, out pops from the kettle a ravishing, 
smoky, lithe enchantress, all in silky black, who 
beguiles the head chef. Colette Marchand, who 
dances the charmer, rivals Marlene Dietrich and 
Betty Grable in natural endowments; in addi- 
tion, she has a swift, direct, and sinuous dancing 
style, and a combination of witty diablerie with 
sensuous languor. She also has a wild streak 
of abandon, which she turns on at full voltage 
in her rendering of Carmen. (In the first month 
of the run she substituted in this role for the 
principal ballerina of the company, Renee Jean- 
maire, who was still in France, recovering from 
a leg injury; Mlle. Jeanmaire has now returned, 
and is repeating her full-bodied and intense in- 
terpretation of thé part.) 

Roland Petit’s choreography in all cases has 
a strong “story line,” and his dancing of Don 
Jose in Carmen shows the arresting and com- 
pelling power which is evident throughout the 
work of this ballet company, of which he is 
the founder and moving spirit. 

At the end of their New York stay, which 
has been indefinitely extended, Les Ballets de 
Paris will go on a country-wide tour, which will 
take them to the principal cities. —S. S. S. 
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Collette Marchand 
Serge Perrault 








N THE old days a composer of light music 

might, with luck, be honored by a bronze 

bust in the theater greenroom. Sigmund 
Romberg, still in the full tide of his career, is 
to have a film musical of his life done by MGM. 
This will follow not too long after a novel 
based on his life, by Elliott Arnold, Deep in 
My Heart, which came out last year. 

Not that Romberg needs these tributes from 
other art forms to keep him in the public ear. 
Blossom Time and The Student Prince, like 
that hardy perennial of the legitimate theater, 
Charley's Aunt, are always being played some- 
where. And many of the tunes from the seventy- 
five musical plays and seven films in which he 
has had a hand are constantly turning up, on 
the air, as dinner and dance music, and in “pop” 
symphonic concerts. RCA-Victor is bringing 
out a new album which Romberg recorded last 
May, and just before starting on a two-week 
tour with his orchestra in mid-November the 
composer has recorded two more albums for the 
company. 


Many Strings to His Bow 


Romberg’s name means operetta to most listen- 
ers, but the working musician finds that Rom- 
berg’s life has had a good many other facets. 
His career, since the turn of the century, has 
pretty well epitomized the life of the profes- 
sional musician in our time. He has been by 
turns a bandsman, a band manager, composer 
of marches, cafe-orchestra leader, house composer 
and arranger for the Shuberts and Ziegfeld, 
theater conductor (on a pinch-hit basis), artificer 
of revues anJ musical comedies, film music 
writer, guest conductor for major symphonies, 
producer (to his sorrow), and, of late years, 
conductor and impresario for his own orchestra 
and touring troupe of singers—all these, and 
operetta composer, too. And in his spare time 
he has turned out twenty-two non-theatrical 
songs, in addition to the 2,005 production num- 
bers which appear in his co!'ected musical plays! 
Nor is this the whole story. 

Not content, apparently, with providing more 
than his share of work for the performing musi- 
cian, Romberg has also taken a leading role in 
protecting the interests of the professional musi- 
cian, both as composer and performer. He was 
a moving spirit in forming the Dramatists’ 
Guild, and organized and headed the Song- 
writers’ Protective Association, at the same time 
always backing to the hilt the efforts of union 
musicians to insure proper working conditions. 
He has long been in a position to bargain on 
equal terms with the big publishers. managers, 
and producers; but he has nevertheless main- 
tained the strong sense of fellowship with the 
rank and file of working musicians, and has 
put his great prestige and wisdom in music 
matters at the service of the group. 

What kind of scenario MGM will provide 
for the film musical of Romberg’s life is any- 
body’s guess. Probably most musicians would 
rather see a film documentary on the subject 
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A Salute to Sigmund Romberg 


Romberg had a real struggle to get the chance 
to write operetta. Before World War I the 
Shuberts had him in heavy harness turning out 
tunes and background music for their “Passing 
Shows”—which were just that. He was type- 
cast as a hack composer. But his heart had 
long been set on writing more permanent music. 
In his boyhood home in Hungary, his father 
had been a talented amateur pianist, who played 
Mozart and Haydn; his mother had been widely 
known as a short-story and sketch writer. When 
Sigmund went away to school in the provincial 
town of Osick he was already a highly skilled 
violinist, eligible at once to play in the school 
band. He had composed an “Emperor Waltz,” 





Sigmund Romberg at the Organ in His 
Beverly Hills Studio 


dedicated to a sister of Franz Joseph on the 
occasion of her visit to Osiek, and this compo- 
sition had brought great honor to the school 
and the town. Then, when the young Sigmund 
went up to Vienna to attend engineering school, 
he had moved in theatrical circles. He had 
struck up a friendship with the youthful Franz 
Lehar, and accompanied him on the rounds of 
the managers, while Lehar was trying for two 
years to get a production for The Merry Widow. 
All this time, Romberg had reveled in the spirit 
of old Vienna, with its long and rich musical 
tradition. Never could he get out of his blood 
the sound of Strauss waltzes, the rhythm of the 
czardas, and the gay parade music of the crack 
regimental bands in the capital of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

To be sure, the Broadway managers welcomed 
an occasional venture into the Old World ro- 
mantic vein. Romberg’s song, “Auf Wieder- 
sehn,” in The Blue Paradise (1915), measured 
up to his own ideals. But it was only a single 
song. What he wanted to do was a complete 
score that would meet his father’s exacting 
standards. He arrived at this goal by several 
stages. First, there was the successful Maytime, 
with book and lyrics by Rida Johnson Young. 
The song “Will You Remember?” proved a hit, 
as did the whole show. The critics were 
puzzled, but reluctant to change their estimate 
of the composer as a writer of revue music. 

Soon after this Romberg made a break with 
the Shuberts and paid a visit to his parents in 






Hungary. When he came back he tried his 
hand at producing a musical play he had writ- 
ten, Magic Melody. It failed to click, and Rom- 
berg went with the Shuberts again. 


Make Mine Vienna 


Next came Blossom Time, the romantic oper- 
etta on an episode in the life of Franz Schubert. 
But this Romberg regarded as a venture in art- 
ful adaptation, utilizing Schubert’s music as a 
base. Finally, by great good luck, the Shuberts 
acquired the American rights to d/t Heidelberg 
and asked Romberg to do a new score for the 
English version. But they expected him to turn 
out two revues first—a “Passing Show,” and 
an “Artists and Models Revue.” And they ex- 
pected only very light music for the third work, 
tentatively titled The Student Prince in Heidel- 
berg. But Romberg, inspired by the story, 
which recalled vividly to him his own student 
days in Vienna, burnt the midnight oil, and 
turned out a score to his own taste—a full- 
fledged operetta. He had a hard time con- 
vincing the producers, who doubted if operetta 
in the true Viennese tradition would suit the 
Broadway taste in 1924. But Romberg stuck 
to his guns in rehearsal. And the result was 
more than a hit: it was’a permanent addition 
to the stock of usable musical plays. From 
this time on, Romberg felt he had struck the 
musical vein that he wanted to work. And 
he continued in 1926 with The Desert Song, 
working with Otto Harbach and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II as lyricists and librettists: he fol- 
lowed up with The New Moon (1928), with 
May Wine (1935), and after a considerable in- 
terval, with Up in Central Park (1945). In 
the intervals between these works, he did a good 
deal of utility music for revues and musical 
comedies, launching, too, on the writing of 
scores for movie musicals. But operetta was 
ever closest to his heart. He still sets the most 
store by The Student Prince, as the work in 
which he first arrived at himself. 


Romberg Evenings 


For the first thirty-odd years of his career, 
Romberg never thought of himself as a conduc- 
tor. To be sure, he once had to pinch-hit in 
this capacity. There was that episode the open- 
ing night of The Blue Paradise, August 5, 1915. 
Would he ever forget that harrowing experi- 
ence? Vivienne Segal, a new “find,” was to 
sing his waltz number, “Auf Wiedersehn,” by 
which the composer set great store. Everyone 
was backstage—everyone except the conductor! 
Finally word came: he had missed his train in 
Long Island and was driving to town in a taxi. 
Curtain time came. Still no conductor. At this 
juncture Romberg was told to go into the pit 
and start the overture. Gritting his teeth, he 
walked into the pit and addressed the men: 

“Look, boys, I’m not a conductor—that is, 
not yet. I’ve never conducted a show, but I'll 
give you the downbeat and start you off to- 
gether. From that point on, you’re on your 
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waving my stick, I'll try not to disturb you, 
but will try to follow your tempo faithfully.” 

As he stood there, waving a shaky stick, he 
sent up silent prayers that the conductor would 
arrive before his big number. As each prayer 
wended its way upward, the stick shook more 
and more, until he had all he could do to hold 
on to it. At the crucial point, of course, a 
breathless conductor arrived, and Sigmund Rom- 
berg, wringing wet, stepped backstage as the 
curtain rose on the prologue. 


Full-fledged Conductor 


It was a full quarter-century after this forced 
venture into conducting that Romberg entered 
the field in earnest. In 1941 he decided to get 
together a small orchestra and a few singers 
in order to find out if the public was still in- 
terested in his style of music. The first concert 
ventures were artistic, but not quite financial, 
successes. But Romberg stuck to his guns, and 
his second season proved a triumph. From that 
time on he has continued and expanded his con- 
cert touring. 


Careful Programming 


A Romberg concert tour is nowadays a sizable 
musical undertaking, covering the principal 
cities, and including at least one full-dress ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall in New York. Rom- 
berg carries an orchestra of forty-five to fifty 
players, and half-a-dozen singers, some of them 
well known light-opera performers, some promis- 
ing newcomers—for the composer has always 
been hospitable to new talent, and has helped 
many a beginner toward a career. 

Romberg devotes special care to choosing the 
programs for these concerts. Don Walker is his 


own—and I promise you that although I keep 


arranger, and his touch gives a warm and 
pleasant color to the works chosen. The first 
half of the program usually consists of one of 
the lighter overtures—a Von Suppé, a Weber, 
or an Offenbach—an aria or two from an opera, 
a march, a selection from one of the lighter 
numbers of Grieg, Tschaikowsky, or Rach- 
maninoff, then perhaps a group from a popular 
musical comedy. The second half of the pro- 
gram consists of Romberg music, with the com- 
poser always taking a turn at the piano, and en- 
gaging the audience with some easy give-and- 
take. His many years of association with things 
theatrical stand him in good stead; if there were 
a guild of “Master Showmen,” he would cer- 
tainly be elected by acclaim. 


In His Studio 


Concertizing has by no means crowded out 
other musical activities from Romberg’s sched- 
ule. He’s likely to write a song almost any- 
where on his travels; but his sustained and seri- 
ous composing is for the most part done in the 
studio of his California home in Beverly Hills. 
This spacious room, occupying the sunken first 
story, has its walls lined with Romberg’s library 
of musical plays, one of the most comprehensive 
in existence. He will challenge you to name 
any vocal score, from revue up to grand opera. 
We tried him once with what we thought a 
relatively obscure work: Vaughan Williams’ 
folk opera, Hugh the Drover. A quick glance 
at the catalogue, and Romberg pulled the volume 
out of a nearby shelf. And he could equally 
well have met the challenge for any one of six 
thousand titles! 

Here in this studio are his grand pianos, and 
his organ; for use beside them, a portable desk, 





a little like a draftsman’s table, which can be 
brought up close when he is composing at the 
instrument. Each console is also “wired for 
sound,” in that wires run from it to the secre- 
taries’ offices up front, where tape- and wire- 
and regular transcription-recorders are available, 
in case the composer wants “notes” taken on 
his improvisations. Later, if he so desires, a 
musical secretary can transcribe these “notes” 
onto music paper. 


The Craftsman 


That Romberg is a master hand at developing 
a song, his fellow songwriters can testify. The 
musician who runs an eye over “The Song of 
the Riff,” or over Romberg’s own recent favor- 
ite, “When I Grow Too Old to Dream,” can 
readily see how he lengthens and sustains the 
melody line, how artfully he reprises the main 
theme with variations, and how well he holds 
to a single mood and gains a unified effect. 

Whoever thinks that the operetta style is out- 
moded should revise his sights: the song of 
sentiment, with romantic overtones, occupies a 
steady, central position in the American musical 
scheme. And the operetta, unlike a typical 
Broadway revue or musical comedy, is usable 
on the semi-professional or the amateur stage— 
a use to which Romberg has given his blessing. 
It is true that current taste does not run to 
musical plays with a Ruritanian scene; but Rom- 
berg has shown that he can shift the locale and 
still keep the flavor. Rumor has it that he is 
now engaged on a new musical play venture, 
though he’s keeping the subject under wraps. 
Given his versatility, it would not be surprising 
if he struck a new vein; but of one thing we 
can be certain: the music will have the Romberg 
tone, and the Romberg touch. —S. S. S. 





More Recording Companies Sign 


Supplementary list of recording and transcription companies that have 
signed contracts since publication of the list in July, 1950. 


should add this to the previously published lists. 


RECORDING COMPANIES 


American Arts Recording Co., Inc., 


Box 1106, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y. 
Anita Recordings, 666 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Annie’s Record Shop, 248 Court St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Artists Recording Studios, 15 West 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Caldwel! Sound Studio, 1519 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Cameo Records Co., 8161 St. Andre St., Montreal, Canada. 

Chance Record Co., 2011 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Clambake Records, 2165 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Crescendo Records, 340 East 20th St., New York, N. Y. 

Crown Record Corp., 1520 N. Gower St., Hollywood, Calif. 

Cumberland Forest Festival, Hillsboro Rd., at Woodmont, Nashville, Tenn. 


Dot Records, Gallatin, Texas. 
Down Home Record Co., Box 85, Albany, Calif. 


Dynamic Records, 200 East 100th St., New York, N. Y. 

Echo Recording Co., Inc.,-101 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II]. 
Ginn and Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

Hawthorne Records, 172% Pratt St., Meriden, Conn. 


Herbert R. Kime, 214 Sierra St., Reno, Nevada. 
Leaf Records, Rural Route 3, Janesville, Wis. 


Life Music, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Maestro Records, 4041 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 

Marilu Records, 225 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. 

Music City, Inc., Sunset and Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 

National Radio Recording Co., 423 Godchaux Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Palomar Records Co., 339 West Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 

Dan Platkin, 1321 North Fairfax Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NOVEMBER. 


1950 


Members 


Park Records, 110 West 49th St., New York, N. Y. 
Peabody Record, Hillsboro Rd., at Woodmont, Nashville, Tenn. 
Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Peter Ramez, 920 North Wells, Chicago, III. 

Rockette Records, 109 Court Ave., Albany, Georgia. 

Ruthrauff and Ryan, Inc., 405 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Ed. Scalzi, 532 Vanderbilt Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. 


Lloyd Shaw Records, Inc., Box 203, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Shoulsong Records, 819 Asbury Terrace, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sound, Ltd., Lyon Block, Room 312, Albany, N. Y. 

Sound Studios, Inc., 1124 Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Sweet-Tone Recording Co., 2900 Military, Detroit 9, Mich. 
Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tiffany Recording Co., Inc., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 
Tip-Top Records, 613 Central Ave., Coos Bay, Oregon. 

Trianon Record Co., 6060 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Triumph Records, 25 Spruce St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Trophy Record Co., 3062 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

20th Century Records, Crossroads of the World, Hollywood, Calif. 


Universal Songwriters Agency, Inc., 8533 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif, 
Vega Records, Inc., 146 West 37th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ventura Records, 504 East Santa Clara St.,“Ventura, Calif. 
Vita Record Co., 33 West Union St., Pasadena, Calif. 
Westminster Recording Co., Inc., 233 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The Windsor Co., 2808 South Baldwin Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 


Leonard G. Zanca, 1261 Tabor Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TRANSCRIPTION COMPANIES 





Artists Reording Studios, 15 West 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Caldwell Sound Studio, 1519 Cherry St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Music City, Inc., Sunset and Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 

Music-Craft, 17 Holmes Road, Pittsfield, Mass. 

National Radio Recording Co., 423 Godchaux Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
20th Century Records, Crossroads of the World, Hollywood, Calif. 
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New Band Shell in London, Ontario 


OR MANY years the musicians of London, Ontario, have had to 

play their concerts in Victoria Park from an ordinary open platform 

dreaming of the day when they would have a new Band Shell. 
For the music lovers and musicians of London, that dream has come 
true. On Monday evening, June 26, 1950, the Kiwanis Memorial Band 
Shell was dedicated. 

During the last War Mr. J. Gordon Thompson, who has been a 
taember of Local 279 for years, was appointed chairman of the Citizens’ 
Auxiliary War Services, and it was the splendid support which the 
musicians of London contributed during the war years which caused 
his Committee to recommend that a suitable band shell be erected in 
memory of those who fell serving their country. It was the purpose 
also to pay tribute to the musicians of London for the large part they 
played, entertaining the troops during World War II. 





Dedication of Band Shell at London, Ontario. 


The Kiwanis Club of London under President J. A. Ferguson 
agreed to pay two-thirds of the cost, with :the City Council providing 
the other third. The landscaping was done by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission with the result that today the city of London has one of the best 
band shells in Canada. It has all the latest equipment, interchangeable 
lights, sound system, broadcasting booth; it has music stands equipped 
with lights, comfortable chairs, and ample room for one hundred musicians. 
Words cannot express the thanks of all the musicians and citizens of 
London to Chairman J. A. Anderson, his hard-working committee, and 
every member of the Kiwanis Club, also J. Gordon Thompson, the 
“Daddy” in making this musician’s dream come true. London Local 279, 
under the auspices of the Music Performance Trust Fund, provided three 
cpening concerts. Opening night featured the London Tech. Concert 
Band under Bandmaster Martin Boundy. (This Band has won First Prize 
at the Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, for the last four con- 
secutive years, 1947-1950). On the second night the concert was given 
by the London Civic Symphony Orchestra under Martin Boundy; third 
night saw in action a composite Band from Local 279, under various 
leaders. 

At the dedication: Mr. J. A. Anderson, Chairman of the Kiwanis 
Memorial Band Shell speaking to the large crowd just prior to the 
dedication, in Victoria Park on Monday evening, June 26th, 1950. Guests 
on the platform during the ceremonies left to right are as follows: E. W. 
Horner, President, Local 279 A. F. of M., London; R. W. D. Lewis, 
Vice-chairman, London Public Utilities Commission; Don Wright, Pro- 
ducer, Don Wright Chorus; F. G. McAlister, Past President, Kiwanis 
International; Most Rev. J. C. Cody, Bishop, Roman Catholic Diocese 
of London; George Wenige, Mayor, City of London; J. Gordon Thompson, 
the “Daddy” of the Band Shell; J. A. Anderson, Chairman, Kiwanis 
Memorial Band Shell; Rt. Rev. W. T. T. Hallam, Assistant Bishop of 
Huron; J. A. Ferguson, President, Kiwanis Club, London, and Ken 
Lougheed, Governor, Ontario-Quebec Maritime Division of Kiwanis. 
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With the Concert Bands 


Ringgold Band of Reading, Pennsylvania 


HE Ringgold Band of Reading, Pennsylvania, has never made any 

claim to antiquity beyond June 28, 1852, from which date our minute 

books (soon to repose in the Berks County Historical Society) begin- 
ning with the Independent American Brass Band, tell a story of out- 
standing and widespread activity. The band has appeared as far east as 
Boston (for the centennial celebration of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 1875), 
as far west as St. Louis, where Mayor Noonan said: “I doubt whether 
there has been anything that has spread the fame of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, as much as the Ringgold Band”; and as far south as New Orleans 
and Montgomery, Alabama, where an item from the Montgomery Daily 
Advertiser, under date of November 26, 1853, said: “A delightful concert 
was given by the superb Ringgold Band of Reading, Pennsylvania, one 
of the finest and oldest bands in the country.” Since this was the first 
year in which the band appeared under the name of Ringgold, the allu- 
sion in the item quoted above would seem to indicate that the band had 
a much earlier origin. 

According to the late Mary Owen Steinmetz, genealogist and member 
of the Berks County Historical Society, the Ringgold Band may have 
originated in the “Town Band” first assembled in Reading in 1813. And 
a study of Montgomery’s History of Reading, Pennsylvania, from 1748 
to 1896 reveals that the Reading Brass Band was organized in 1814 (prob- 
ably the “Town Band” becoming solidified). Reading at that time was 
about 3,500 in population. Montgomery further states that: “From that 
time until 1852 bands flourished in Reading,” and he refers to the Read- 
ing Military Band, later the Mechanics Brass Band, and finally, in 1852, 
the Independent American Brass Band. The population of Reading in 
1852 was something over 15,000. It is reasonable to assume that these 
were one and the same band throughout the years because in the minute 
books of the Ringgold Band one reads that, “On the evening of June 28, 
1852, eighteen Reading men, most of whom worked at manual trades, 
organized the Independent American Band.” 

On June 2, 1853, “because many of its members were affiliated with 
the Ringgold Light Artillery (named for Major Samuel Ringgold, Mexi- 
can War hero), the band changed its name to the Ringgold Light Arrtil- 
lery Band.” These two organizations were the first of their kind to 





The Ringgold Band. 


volunteer their services at the outbreak of the Civil War. The band 
arrived in Washington, D. C., May 16, 1861, and later became attached 
to the 25th and 28th Regiments of the Union Army. 

Because of the fact that band music was an integral part of Reading 
life from 1813 on and because of the improbability of there being more 
than one band in a community which was composed of something over 
15,000 souls in 1852, the Ringgold Band has been of the opinion for a 
good many years that its beginning was back in the “Town Band” 
assembled in Reading in 1813. In fact, on the band’s advertising circu- 
lars that assertion is made. This would be proof enough for many to 
reason that the band is now 137 years old. However, we are planning 
our 100th anniversary celebration for 1952, in conformity with the minute 
books of the band. 

In the constitution of the Ringgold Band, drawn up some time after 
the organization of 1852, it states that: “It shall be the duty of the leader 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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With the D Band: 

aay ‘AST. Dante Trio, at Jack Dempsey’s (NYC) Jerry Gray holds at Meadowbrook, Cedar  Skitch Henderson worked on “Portrait of New 
me into their third year... Former Al Donahue Grove, N. J., through Nov. 29...London Rec- York,” commissioned by NYC’s WNBC .. . 
pin- tenorman Paul McGrath at the Coronado Hotel, ords signed pianist Bill Snyder to a three-year | Hot Lips Page signed by Coral . . . Ted Steele 
but- Worcester, Mass., indefinitely ... Bill Verbout pact . . . Tenorman Roy Palmer killed in an _ pinned his own monicker on what was his 
t as holds at the South Shore Terrace, Merrick, L. I., | auto wreck near Saratoga, N. Y. . . . Leonard Plaza Music Co... . Clarinetist Buddy De- 
/5), N. Y.... Ben Bodin now known professionally Feather, jazz scribe, named general manager Franco to leave Count Basie for his own band, 
ther as Buddy Laine. Ork, at Chicago’s Melody of Mercer Records, owned by the Duke’s son, handled by Willard Alexander . . . Sonny Dun- 
isyl- Mill Ballroom, to have two weekly CBS shots Mercer Ellington. Label features Johnny ham ankled MCA... Don Reid seeking his 
ans (Wed., Fri., 12:30 A. M., EST) ... Eddie Hodges’ combo and bassist Oscar Pettiford’s release from MCA... McConkey agency signed 
aily Salecto (Selectones) to cut his own latest tune, unit (spotting Duke and Billy Strayhorn playing —_ Ben Bodin ork . .. Tommy Dorsey’s MCA pact 
cert “Dollars to Doughnuts” for the Musart label  duo-celeste) ... Landerman Bros. ork into Hart- _ expires Dec. 7. At press time everyone was 
one . . . Géorgie James held over at the Horseshoe _ford’s Hotel Bond for its 11th year. Sam Kap- after him... Jack and Ruth Richards now own 
first Bar & Grill, Sunnyside, L. L, N. ¥Y.... Lee tan band at same city’s State Theatre. Atlantic City’s Lambs Club; Charlie Merlin is 
allu- Vincent ork busy with college dates . . . Ted In Philly, accordionist Andy Arcari formed a _ solo op at the Nomad Club. 

had Forrest trio, at Philly’s Shubert Bar of Music, pubbery devoted to stuff for stomach organ... Roost Records signed tenorman Stan Getz .. . 
spotted on WTPZ-TV’s “On the Town.” Pianist Frankie Carle launched a syndicate of Pianist Cy Coleman signed for an RKO short 

nber Chuck Foster opened Nov. 14 at Buffalo’s 88 schools using his new teaching technique... ... Ralph Flanagan HQ now in NYC’s RKO 

have Statler Hotel for two weeks. Lawrence Welk Celebrity Club, Providence, R. I., using names _ Bldg. . . . Bob Diament is Xavier Cugat’s new 

And followed Chuck at Washington, D. C.’s, Statler ... Buddy Rich, working with Jazz at the Phil- _ business manager . . . Shep Fields at Buffalo’s 

1748 Nov. 13 for two frames ... Si Kaliner running harmonic until early December, signed a five- Statler Hotel, Nov. 28-Dec. 12, after which a 

»rob- the new Club Harlem, West Philadelphia. Lou year contract with Shaw Artists Corp.... Buddy Capitol Theatre (NYC) date in the offing ... 

wes Greenberg new owner of Club 421, also in the _ will probably work with a sextet during the | Woody Herman re-hired Abe Turchin, this time 

that Quaker City. Both of these spots, plus Al Yule season. Rich did not work a TV show as personal manager . . . Vaughn Monroe into 

‘ead- Comroe’s Powelton Cafe, bidding for top names in NYC, as reported here . . . Raymond Scott _Philly’s Click Nov. 30, with Ralph Flanagan 

852, . . » Pianist Billy Valentine preemed his own formed his own pubbery in NYC, Gateway set for 1951’s first week. Celebrity Room, same 

ga combo, handled by Shaw Artists Corp., recorded Music . . . Ruby Newman is talent buyer for city, using Don Crist trio . . . William Penn 

these by Mercury . . . Clarinetist Peanuts Hucko’s the Somerset Hotel’s new room (Boston)... Hotel, Pittsburgh, using Joe Sudy ork indefi- 
inute new triorsteered by Joe Glaser, managed by Ernie Sigmund Gale (71), who founded Manhattan’s _nitely, likewise Steve Kisley at Boston’s Statler 

e 28, Anderson. Savoy Ballroom, died Sept. 17. . for a long time . . . Robert Dewey Bergman 

ades, Seems there are more Dixie-minded maestros Sammy Kaye ork and “So You Want to Lea fronting RCA’s new Bob Dewey ork . . . Bos- 

; than musicians now that every sideman eyes the a Band” routine one-nighting this month... ton’s Bobby Norris new musical director for 
with two-beat baton . . . Admiral Records changed New ballroom opened by Andy Perry in Or- Hildegarde . . . Pianist Buddy Greco to head 

Mexi- its name to Adams . . . Valley Arena Gardens, _ wigsburg, Pa. Perry also plans to take over the _a big band .. . Kelly Camarata now owns Abbey 

Artil- managed by Joe Fahey, Holyoke, Mass., using Abraham Lincoln Hotel terpery, Reading, Pa. Records. 

id to names .. . Gene Williams band switched from .. . Trumpeter Chris Griffin new Signature Songster Leroy Anderson recording as a 
ABC to MCA .. . Boston’s Savoy Cafe using Records music director . . . Pittsburgh maestro maestro for Decca . . . Tommy Dorsey on the 
jazz again. Bean Town’s Hi-Tat likewise on Jimmy Morgan drafted ... Columbia Records road again . . . Gene Krupa may forsake his 
the swing train. Wally’s Paradise, same town, signed Ben Bard’s Universal Attractions en _ big band for a combo of all-stars... Arki Yaven- 
using Sabby Lewis . . . Axel Stordahl rejoined _ masse, including tenorist Arnett Cobb... Duke = sonne formed Artists Corp. of America in 
Frank Sinatra for background radio and record _ Ellington renewed with Columbia . . . 400 Boston—built around Sheraton Hotel dates . . . 
work . . . Cornetist Bobby Hackett signed by Casino, Albany, N. Y., using names, opened by Al Carnevale using names at his Colonnade, 
Columbia Records . . . Xavier Cugat cancelled | Herman Halpern... Label Spiegel bought into East Haven, Conn. . . . Gallo’s Terraces, New- 
his proposed February European trek.. He may _Philly’s Latin Casino . . . Latin batoneer Fausto _ington, Conn., using Ricardo Silvia’s rhumba 
tour South America at that time. Cugie is Curbelo pacted by MCA. crew ... Bandleader Eddy Duchin still out of 
currently playing concert dates, through late Artie Shaw debuted his Gramercy Five at action with a bad heel . . . Cornetist Bobby 
December, at which time he’s due for shooting | Manhattan’s Iceland Restaurant, which changed _—_ Hackett touring through December, courtesy of 
in RKO’s “Two Tickets to Broadway.” its policy for the date... Duke Ellington and _ the ABC net... . Eddy Howard still using his 
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ork for one-nighters . . . Rainbow and Derby 
discerys split operations, Latter signed altoist 
Jimmy Preston . . . Pianist Nellie Lutcher con- 
certizes abroad through Nov. 26. 


W YORK CITY. New label, Triumph, 

headed by Gus Grant, signed tenorman Al 
Cohn . . . Sy Nathan opened his own manage- 
ment offices . . . Jimmy Earl Brown extended 
four more months at Harlem’s Baby Grand 
Club . . . Apollo Theatre underwent a $75,000 
face-lifting . . . Sol Yaged trio at 52nd Street's 
Three Deuces for four months . . . Roy Stevens 
at Roseland, Nov. 29, for four weeks . . . Max 
Kaminsky at the Diamond Horseshoe. . . 
Jackie Paris and Teddy Cohen fronting their 
own unit . . . Bernie Cummins’ fourth option 
at the New Yorker expired Nov. 15. If no 
renewal, Bernie planned a date at Chicago's 
Edgewater Beach late this month or early De- 
cember . . . Henry Jerome in his third year at 
the Edison’s Green Room ... Ray Anthony 
into the Statler Nov. 27 for four weeks . . . 
Lewis Louis now owns the Havana-Madrid . . . 
Somerset Hotel is now using jazz . . . Concert 
clarinetist Al Gallodoro’s group at the Hickory 
Log . . . La Martinique reopened, run by Tom 
Ball, using two bands. China Doll, also a Ball 
spot, using Noro Morales. 


§OUTH. Olympia Theatre, Miami, dropped 
flesh . . . Hal Laine-Roger Dewing unit holds 


at Jordan’s, Miami . . . Russ Carlyle at Hous- 


ton’s Rice Hotel until Dec. 1 . . . Victor Lom- 
bardo at Dallas’ Baker Hotel through Dec. 15 
. - « Former Kaycee orkster Jimmy Campbell 
now a dee-jay at San Antonio’s Shadowland 





Nite Club . . . Herman Waldman ork playing 
at the Century Room, Hotel Adolphus, Dallas 
. . « Lon Chassy batoning at Hot Springs .. . 
Ray Mckinley doing weekends at Fort Worth’s 
new Casino . . . Celebrity Club, Miami Beach, 
uses pianist Maurice Rocco starting Jan. 12 . 
Monte Proser opening a new Miami Beach bistro 
in December at 23rd and Collins. 


IPWEST. Joe Vera holds another month 

at the Hotel Bellerive, Kaycee ... Auzie Dial 
stays at Minneapolis’ Schiek’s Cafe . . . O’Brien 
& Evans duo into Loeb’s Stage Bar, Decatur, Ill. 
. . .« Jackson Barnhart’s comic combo at Gart- 
ner’s Lounge, Elyria, Ohio . . . Gene Pringle 
ork at Akron’s Mayflower Hotel until Dec. 15 
. .- Organist Marie Patri held at St. Louis’ 
Gatesworth Hotel for rest of year... Bud 
Taylor holds at the State Theatre, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan . . . Bowery Cafe, Detroit, re-opened 
under Frank Barbaro’s management, using 
Sammy Mandel ork . . . Georgie Rank ork held 
over for the season at the Lake Club, Spring- 
field, Ill. ... Bernie Mann band signed by 
Tower Records. 

Ben Ribble at Detroit’s Statler indefinitely . . . 
Albey Albert crew at Cleveland’s Statler in- 
definitely, likewise Mort Dennis and men at 
St. Louis’ Statler . . . Maestro Charles Costelio 
took over Detroit’s Wedgewood Room, using 
his own unit ... Lou Douglas pacted to arrange 
and conduct for Mercury . . . Sylvia Wischoff 
left GAC in Chicago, with Gray Gordon a pos- 
sible replacement . . . Forkeyville Night Club, 
Forkeyville, Ill., using names . . . Ray Pearl in 
for the season at the Terrace Grill, Muehlebach 
Hotel, K. C.... Xavier Cugat plays three weeks, 
Dec. 3, at St. Louis’ Chase Hotel . . . Billy 


Bishop at Cleveland’s Clevelander Hotel until 
Dec. 21. 


HICAGO. David LeWinter extended at the 

Pump Room five years . . . Leighton Noble 
holds at the Stevens Hotel through early May 
. - Benny Strong at the Aragon Ballroom until 
Jan. 2. . . Danny Belloc jobbing this winter 
with his new 10-piece band . . . Chuck Foster’s 
stand at the Oh Henry Ballroom runs Nov. 29- 
Feb. 14, 1951 .. . Jack Buckley and Lloyd Gar- 
rett now operating a talent agency here . . 
Palmer House’s Empire Room inked Dixie- 
lander Sharkey Bonano for a Dec. 28 opening 
. - » Hotel Sherman’s Porter House (ex-College 
Inn) opened last month with Frank York’s 
octet (booked by Lenny Green) . . . Loop’s 
Blue Note dickering for 13 weeks of Louis Arm- 
strong starting in January. Extended date would 
mean a net wire probably ... Jan Garber 
opened Nov. 22 at Melody Mill. Op Ben Lejcar 
looking for a name during the Yule days. 


EST. Pianist Ralph Sutton etching for 
Down Home Records, Albany, Calif. . . . 
Roger Bacon and Jimmie Grier slicing for 
L. A.’s Pla-Mor discery . . . Jules Duke at Salt 
Lake City’s Hotel Utah for the winter, their 
fourth season at the hostel’s Empire Room . . 
Harl Smith holds at Sun Valley, Idaho (where 
he’s played since 1937) . . . Billy MacDonald’s 
Royal Highlanders opened the season at Den- 
ver’s Rainbow Ballroom .. . Pianist Don Pietro 
at the Trade Winds, Hotel Luhrs, Phoenix . . 
Capitol discs assigned Pete Rugolo permanently 
to the coast .. . Denverites raving about the Pete 
Peters trio . . . Frankie Carle set for a U-I short 
(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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DIRECTONE improves quality and 
depth of tone like a band shell. 
DIRECTONE 
power 35%. 


increases carrying 





Free! 


only 


petenied \toly ond Germony 


Be fair to yourself! Before you buy an accordion 
at any price, try one of the many DIRECTONE 
models at your local dealer’s. Only Pancordion 
and Crucianelli accordions — NO OTHER MAKE! — 
can give you the exclusive DIRECTONE feature invented 
by Robert Pancotti. Write today for your free copy of 
“Pancordion Picture Parade’, a 32-page booklet showing 
hundreds of satisfied users of DIRECTONE accordions. 







OIRECTONE 
U.S. Pat. No. 2,448,682, 


Pancordion, Inc., 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1 « Factory: 22-14 40th Avenue, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


Pancordion ao Crucia 


Accordions 


Accordions 







Custom - built in U.S.A. 
Pancordion “‘Baton"’—$1250. 


Other Pancordion DIRECTONE 
Accordions from $900. 


Nelli have Direcfone 





Crucianelli Model 70—$750. 


Other 120-bass Crucianelli 
DIRECTONE Accordions from $280. 
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the new Selmer (Paris) Trumpet! For now 
you can own a genuine Selmer at a price no 





higher than several mass-production makes. 


The unequaled flexibility of the Selmer 


felicia 





HARRY JAMES is heard but not seen in the 
hit movie, *‘Young Man with a Horn,"' for 
which he recorded the sound track with his 
Selmer (Paris) Trumpet. A Selmer user for 
14 years, Harry, his trumpet, and his famous 
band will soon be both seen and heard in 
the new 20th Century-Fox movie musical, 
**1'll Get By."’ 
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TRY IT TODAY at your Selmer dealer’s. There’s no longer 
any need for you to accept substitutes when a genuine 
Selmer (Paris) can be yours at little or no extra cost! 
For a free booklet, write Selmer, Dept B-111, Elkhart, 


Indiana. 


Selatver (=) TRUMPET 


WITH THE HAND-TAPERED BELL 


Buy no trumpet until you have tried and priced 








(Paris) . . . with its delicate, hand-hammered 


bell of French brass . 


. . will thrill you. You’ll 


discover a whole new world of vivid tonal 
color—an exciting new conception of intona- 


tion and response. 


Selmer. 


ELKHART, 





CLARK TERRY, stellar first trum- 
pet with Count Basie and his new 
sextet which is thrilling swing fans 
in theatres and night clubs, plays 
Selmer (Paris) Trumpet exclusively. 


RAY LINN, great west coast 
trumpet star with Frank DeVol 
Orchestra on the Jack Smith, Di- 
nah Shore, Margaret Whiting ra- 
dio show, has been playing Selmer 
(Paris) Trumpet for 8 years, 










INDIANA 





CLYDE McCOY of ‘‘Sugor Blues"’ 
fame, who recently returned to 
the dance band field, says, ‘‘! 
find my new Selmer Trumpet to 
be the real McCoy!"’ 


BOSTON SYMPHONY trumpet 
artists, Marcel Lafosse (left) and 
Roger Voisin, both play the re- 
markable Selmer (Paris) Trumpets 
builf in the key of C expressly 
for symphony use. 





MAYNARD FERGUSON, formerly with Jim- 
my Dorsey, is now ‘‘stopping the show’’ 
with his superb trumpet artistry in the tour 
of Stan Kenton’s new concert orchestra pre- 
senting ‘‘! ations in Mod Music for 
1950."’ Maynard plays Selmer (Paris) Trum- 
pet exclusively. 











Ye 


(L. to r.) Tracy Lancaster, trumpet; 


RAY OUSLEY’S QUINTET: 
Boone Shaw, bass; 


Eddie Smith, sax: Ray Ousley, drums, leader; 


Robert Richter, piano, who writes all arrangements for the quintet. 
Lancaster, Smith, and Richter perform novelty tunes with trick hats. 





MELLO-MACS ORCHESTRA: (L. to r.) Robert Schafner, sax, clarine:; 
Feltom Ebersole, drums, French horn: Herbert Curry, trumpet, sax, 
clarinet; Prowell Seitzinger, piano, trombone. Inset: “Georgi” Anna, 
vocalist, from Hershey, who joined the Mello-Macs in August. 


Hershey, Pa. At the New Cumberland Ameri- 
can Legion Post, the Mcllo-Macs have been fea- 
tured since 1948. They play a wide variety 
of music, and do unison vocals and a comedy 
floor show. All are members of Local 269, Har- 
risburg; the club where they play is three miles 


Spokane, Wash. At the Davenport Hotel Russ 
André and his Society Swing Orchestra have 
been playing recently, alternating with engage- 
ments at the Spokane Club and the Hayden 
Lake Country Club. André is a former New 
Yorker, a Local 802 man, who played with a 
Glenn Miller orchestra. 


Traveler’s Guide 


. 


out. 


DUKE SLAUGHTER AND THE HI-HATTERS: Back row (I. to r.) Eugene Gregory, trumpet; 


Henry Smith, drums; 
bass; 


trombone; 
to r.) Tommie Council, 


Buford Jackson, 
vocalist. Front row (I. 
Duke Slaughter, guitar. 


PAUL MOORHEAD AND HIS ORCHESTRA: (L. to r.) Dale Scott, 
piano; Betty Cox, vocalist; Paul Moorhead, cornet; Ronnie Garrett, 
bass; Pau! Sweet, sax; Joe Definis, sax; Russ Mass, sax; Mickey Bride 
(back row), drums. Moorhead has had only one change in band person- 
nel in last four years. The boys are in their fourth year of broadcast- 
Ing nightly over KFAB, Omaha, and in the third year of their thrice- 
weekly broadcast for House of Bauer candies. 


Jimmie Jones, 
Erwin Kieth, sax; 


piano; 


His present group runs 


to eleven players—all members of Spokane Local 
105. (Only the violin section is shown.) 


Jefferson City, Mo. At the Jubilee Village, a 
mile north of town, Ray Ousley’s Quintet has, 
for the past year, played all requests from bop 
to waltzes. 


Vallejo, Calif. At the Country Club, since De- 
cember, 1949, Bud Crossman’s Trio have played 
Dixie-style music. 


Ottawa, Ont., Can. At the Chateau Laurier, 
famous hotel facing the Parliament Buildings, 
the Chateau Laurier Concert Trio has played 
since, 1937. The violinist, Arnold Weisbord, a 
Brussels Conservatory graduate. is well known 
as a concert and radio arti was formerly 
concert master of the La Salle Symphony, which 
the pianist in the Trio, Wilfrid Charette, con- 
ducted. The third member of the Trio, Helen 
Langdon Keetbaas, is principal cellist with the 
Ottawa Philharmonic Orchestra, and the proud 
owner of a Vuillaume cello. 


Thomas Mayfield, 
T. Braxton, sax; 


MOXIE WHITNEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: Front row (I. to r.) 
Howard Fogarty, pianist; Betty Jean Ferguson, vocalist; Bernard 
Byfield, violin; Jack Lewin, violin, alto sax; Moxie Whitney, leader; 
Art Child, violin; Harry Kaufman, violin, viola. Back row (I. to r.) 
Tommy Cinnamon, bass, banjo; Sid Philps, sax and flute; Art Lintott, 
sax, vocals; Morris Weinzweig, sax and flute; Bernie Rowe, trumpet; 
George Ewanick, sax; (at back of the stage) Johnny Lindon, drums. 
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“BUD CROSSMAN’S TRIO: (L. to r.) 
Red Lund, drums; 
trumpet; Frank Jamison, piano. The 
boys have been a team for two years. left, Russ Andre, director. 








Bud Crossman, 
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to Live Music 


Tyler, Texas. Over Station KGKB, for the past 
two years, Duke Slaughter and the Hi-Hatters 
have played their own radio program. They 
have also played at many of the leading hotels in 
east Texas. Duke hails from Los Angeles, and 
is a member of Local 767. He and his men 
plan to stay together when they have finished 
their work at Texas College in Tyler. 


Omaha, Nebr. At the Cass Midway, Cliff Dud- 
ley and his Orchestra have been playing for the 
past nine months. The boys have been working 
together for five years, and have a large and 
varied library. 


Ephrata, Pa. At the American Legion Club, 
Bob Foster and his Orchestra have been playing 
during the past year, and they will stay on in 
1951. They also play at the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Home in Hanover, Pa. 


Toronto, Ont., Can. At the Royal York Hotel, 
on September 29th, Moxie Whitney and his Or- 


chestra started their second season. They have 


RUSS ANDRE’S ORCHESTRA: (L. to 
r.) Violinists Ruth Freeman, Rita Lor- 
Bonnie Brett; in insert, upper 


played for the past five summers at the Chateau 
at Lake Louise, and at the Banff Springs Hotel. 


Omaha, Nebr.. At the Hotel Paxton, Paul Moor- 
head and his Orchestra have been playing since 
1942. The Hotel Paxton has employed live 
union music since it opened in 1929; and the 
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Keetbaas, cello. 










CHATEAU LAURIER CONCERT TRIO: (L. to r.) Armand 
Weisbord, violin; Wilfrid Charette, piano; 
They furnish salon concert music for the 
ambassadors, Members of Parliament, and other guests. 


old hotel on the site hired live music continu- 
ously from 1882 until 1930. 


Pendleton, Ind. At the Club Shangri-La Shelby 
Sibbach and his Orchestra have been playing 
for the past thirty months, and have just signed 
for another six months stay. 
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CLIFF DUDLEY AND HIS ORCHESTRA: (L. to r.) Lewis Waites, drums; Cliff Dudley, bass 
trumpet, trombone; Richard Manager, bass; Richetta Lewis, vocalist; Ray Givens, piano; Dick 
Lewis, sax. This unit has played shows for many of the nation’s top performers in Omaha’s 


night spots. 


Helen Langdon 





BOB FOSTER AND HIS ORCHESTRA: (L. to r.) Nancy Williams, 
vocalist; Charles Roland, Vance Crawford, William Bobish, saxo- 
phones; Gene Soles, trumpet; Vernon Heim, bass; Richard Doremus, 
piano; Bob Foster, drums. The picture above was taken in the Han- 
over, Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars Club. The boys often 
play during the summer at the Ephrata, Pennsylvania, Concert Park, 
often called “Pennsylvania’s Home of the Name Bands.” 





SHELBY SIBBACH AND HIS ORCHESTRA: (L. to r.) Shelby Sib- 
bach, bass; Francis Christy, piano, organ; James Paulin, Harold Faulk- 
ner, Edwin Kibiger, saxophones; Carl Smolik, trumpet; Norman 
Brown, trombone; Louis Priddy, drums. The Shangri-La, where the 
boys play, is a club owned by Carl and Harold Priest. Sibbach is 
interested in finding out whether there are other club orchestras in 
the country under the leadership and emceeing of a bass player. 






HAT characterizes chamber music en- 

sembles? What ingredient do they supply 

that no other musical units offer? For 
one thing, they supply personal music. You 
can listen to a chamber music group of instru- 
mentalists almost the way you'd listen to your 
thoughts. The music is presented in a small 
hall, a library, a club room, the wing of a 
museum, wherever a few people foregather to 
find relaxation and peace. The quartet or quin- 
tet or small orchestra so performs that you can 





NORTHWEST STRING QUARTET—(I. to r.) 
Bonnie Douglas, Mary Rychard, Kensley Rosen, 
Don Bushell. 


pick out each instrument's part. Individuals 
playing to individuals. Perhaps this personal 
appeal is chamber music’s greatest asset. 

From Seattle, Washington, comes word of 
the Northwest String Quartet, organized last 
spring, which made its first public appearance 
in a series of four Thursday concerts given in 
Seattle during September. Programs were ar- 
ranged to present a cross-section of string quartet 
literature: besides the old masters there were 
works by Bartok, Villa-Lobos, Hindemith and 
Manuel Rosenthal, the latter the conductor of 
the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. George Mc- 
Kay, composer of and for the great Northwest, 
had his Quartet No. 2 performed. 

Halfway down the Pacific coast San Francisco 
reports the Barati Chamber Orchestra consist- 
ing of ten violinists, five violas, five cellos, two 
basses and one piano. Its programs will bear 
thought. Two “first performances in San Fran- 
cisco” were Arnold Schoenberg’s “Ode to Na- 
poleon Buonaparte” and Ernst Krenek’s “Sym- 
phonic Elegy.” 

Still further South, in San Diego, the Dvorak 
Quintet—two violins, piano, viola, cello—pre- 
sents concerts through cooperation of the Music 
Performance Trust Fund. 


When a whole concert in a music festival is 
devoted to contemporary American works and 
when the less often played works of these com- 
posers are stressed, it is a sure thing that an 
excellent chamber music combination exists. 
The concert at Colorado College during its sum- 
mer music festival included three first perform- 
ances: a Divertimento for violin, viola and piano 


ow 


‘ violin-piano sonata. 


Chamber Music — for the Individual 


by Cecil Effingham, head of the theory depart- 
ment at Colorado University; a Folk Song Cycle 
by Reuel Lahmer of the faculty of Colorado 
College; and “Thomsoniana” for soprano and 
seven instruments by Peggy Glanville-Hicks of 
New York City. ‘ Besides these premieres there 
were performances of Virgil Thomson’s Second 
String Quartet and Ellis Koh’s Chamber Con- 
certo for solo viola and string nonet, dedicated 
to Ferenc’ Molnar, who played the viola part. 
Most of the composers were themselves present 
to hear their own works and those of their 
colleagues. 


A couple of states away, in Minneapolis, the 
Northwest Sinfonietta conducted by Henry 
Denecke, had, after a recent concert, editorials 
in the two leading papers devoted to it. The 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune said, “To De- 
necke the job of letting the public hear what’s 
new in music isn’t some toe-dancing waspish- 
ness, but a duty.” An editorial in the Star 
Journal put it, “Once a year at least we concert- 
hardened folk need the Henry Denecke treat- 
ment, namely the tonic effect of the fresh old 
and the fresh new.” 


Two Ohio cities, Cleveland and Toledo, re- 
port thriving chamber music ensembles. In 
Toledo a newly organized string quartet— 
Pauline Little, Eugene Goldberg, Earl Hess, 
Emily Derrer—has scheduled a series of four 
hour-long twilight concerts in the Public Library 
Auditorium which will program exclusively the 
works of Toledo area composers. Three of the 
programs will consist of quartet works and one 
will present two works for string trio and a 
Local composers’ works 
will be played. The project is sponsored jointly 
by the Toledo Public Library and the Music 
Performance Trust Fund. The object of the 
series is to acquaint the people of Toledo with 
the tremendous talent represented by Toledo 
composers whose works are so rarely heard in 
their own city. 





COLORADO COLLEGE SUMMER QUARTET 
—(l. to r.) Frank Costanzo, Louis Persinger, 
Ferenc Molnar, Luigi Silva. 


As for Cleveland, it has its “Little Symphony,” 
a cooperative organization whose thirty-three 
members—all Cleveland Orchestra men—make 
their own decisions, including the selection of 
their conductor and soloists. Following the 
concerts the men share equally in the proceeds. 
Local 4 has given its blessing to the enterprise, 
and it is hoped that the Little Symphony will 
soon become a cultural force of its own in 
Cleveland’s life. The orchestra’s conductor is 
Theodore Bloomfield. 

Along the Atlantic coast, Baltimore, Atlantic 
City, Woodstock and New York City have sent 
in news of recent chamber music developments. 
The Rose Garden Concert Series in Baltimore 
recently had the Paeff Quartet (piano, violin, 
viola, cello) playing Mozart, Bach and Brahms 
in the Museum of Art auditorium. In Atlantic 
City the Traymore Salon Orchestra—cello, piano, 
violin, viola, double-bass—which has been in 
existence twenty-five years and has played as 





MEMBERS OF BACH ARIA GROUP—(I. to r.) 
Robert Bloom, Maurice Wilk, Julius Baker, 
Bernard Greenhouse. 


the present combination for ten years, is pre- 
senting programs before both concert and hote! 
audiences, 

Playing during summer months in Woodstock 
and surrounding towns of New York is the 
Woodstock String Quartet. Works by Samuel 
Barber, Roy Harris and Max Reger were pre- 
sented during the past summer. 

Then in New York City itself, the New 
Friends of Music’s 1950-51 chamber music series 
at Town Hall, which will mark its fifteenth 
anniversary season, will continue the presenta- 
tion of the music of Bach in this bicentennial 
year and will be devoted as well to masterworks 
of Schubert and Haydn. Contemporary com- 
posers will not be neglected. Organizations 
which will participate are the Budapest, Busch, 
Hungarian, Juilliard, Loewenguth and Paganini 
quartets, the Pasquier Trio and the Bach Aria 
Group. This latter ensemble plays programs 
chosen from the store of rarely-heard Bach 
cantatas. 

Thus do the chamber music groups multiply. 
Thus do they continue, in ever-widening circles 
of influence. We think it might be a good test 
of a town’s progressiveness to ask, “Has it a 
chamber group? Does it give evenings of 
chamber music?” We think it might be a test 
of the town’s democracy to ask, “Do its citizens 
attend and support such concerts?” 
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Symphonic and Operatic Survey 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 

The Hecht Company Department Store in Washington, D. C., is 
allowing National Symphony Orchestra tickets ordered through them to 
be included in charge accounts. The management announces that this 
method of “selling good music” is a goodwill service to its customers 
“in recognition of the important part the National Symphony plays in 
our community life” ... The Kansas City Philharmonic prospectus an- 
nounces: “Be sure to ask us about our special Philharmonic buses. Door 
to door transportation is possible for a slight extra charge” .. . R. E. Mac- 
{ntyre, manager of the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra, has published a 
“Syllabus for Teachers,” describing the instruments of the orchestra and 
explaining their functions, as well as analyzing the compositions con- 
tained in the children’s concerts during the season. The booklet is clearly 
written and gaged appropriately to a beginner’s viewpoint. Especially 
useful are the descriptions of the instruments and their means of manipu- 
lation. Henry Aaron is the conductor of this series of children’s concerts, 
which are held once a month (two in November) throughout the season 
. . . The Dayton Philharmonic Orchestra Association has added a new 
wrinkle to its season. A competition was held among members of the 
Dayton Music Club, and the winner, Ada Belle Marcus, will play Bee- 
thoven’s First Piano Concerto with the Philharmonic in February. Judges 
were prominent piano teachers from Springfield and Cincinnati. 


CURTAIN CALLS 

“The Dybbuk,” in an operatic version by David and Alex Tamkin, 
will, in all likelihood, be scheduled for production by the New York City 
Opera Company next spring. The score by 
David Tamkin, now on the musicak staff of 
Universal-International Pictures, is an arresting 
setting of this famous medieval Hebrew 
drama; the libretto is by David’s brother, Alex. 
When “The Dybbuk” was auditioned by the 
Metropolitan Opera’s staff the verdict was that 
it was “twenty years ahead of its time.” Ap- 
parently this was an accurate prediction, since 
Laszlo Halasz, musical and artistic director of 
the City Center, now seems to feel that the 
work is timely. 

Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “The Consul” is due 
for presentation at La Scala, Italy, in January. 
Thereafter opera houses in Switzerland, Ham- 
burg, Munich, Wiesbaden, Berlin, Cologne 
and Frankfort are scheduling it. It will also 
be given in Vienna, Brussels and Amsterdam, 
as well as Stockholm, Gothenburg, and Ankara, 
Turkey. It thus will be heard in English, 
French, Dutch, Swedish, German, Italian and 


DAVID TAMKIN 


Turkish. ei 
The Charles Wagner Grand Opera Com- 7 \ : 
pany started its eleventh tour October 2nd at 
Wilkes-Barre . . . Alfredo Salmaggi’s Opera 
Company will continue its Saturday evening 
presentations in Brooklyn throughout the 
winter. Incidentally, this company produced 
“Don Carlos” October 14th, previous to its 
presentation by the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation . . . The second season of the Phila- 
delphia Civic Grand Opera Company consists 
of a series of ten performances, four of. them 
Verdi works, in recognition of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the composer’s death. Giuseppe 
Bamboschek is artistic director and conductor. 
The season extends from October 11th through 
April 19th... . A concert version of “Tristan 
and Isolde” will be a feature of the twenty- 
eighth season of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. Frederick Jagel 

and Eileen Farrell will take the title roles. 
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PODIUM TENURES 


Hearing of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra’s announcement that 
it will celebrate the twentieth anniversary of Vladimir Golschmann’s 
conductorship this year, we began 
delving into statistics on conductors’ 
tenures: it is Guy Frazer Harri- 
son’s twenty-first year with the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra; Leon 
Barzin’s twentieth with the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association; 
Pierre Monteux’s sixteenth with 
the San Francisco; Eugene Or- 
mandy’s fifteenth with the Phila- 
delphia; Fabien Sevitzky’s fifteenth 
with the Indianapolis, and Alfred 
Wallenstein’s eighth with the Los 
Angeles. 


For the newer conductors—José 
Echaniz mounts the podium of the 
Grand Rapids Symphony for his 
third season, Walter Hendl, that 
of the Dallas Symphony for his 
second, and Rafael Kubelik, the 
Chicago, for his first. Carl Bam- 
berger is another conductor start- 
ing off his first year with the Little 
Symphony of Montreal, succeeding 
George Schick, who in turn has become assistant conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. 

Hans Lange has been engaged as conductor for the 1950-51 season 
of the Albuquerque Civic Symphony, while Kurt Frederick, the regular 
conductor, is on a year’s leave of absence. 





RAFAEL KUBELIK 


O’ER SEA AND LAND 


The Philadelphia Orchestra may tour Europe next year, going to 
England, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, West Germany and Den- 
mark . . . The New York Philharmonic-Symphony will present a two- 
week series of concerts at the Edinburgh Festival on August 19th .. . 
The Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestra, Victor Alessandro, conductor, 
is being heard Sunday evenings in a series of twenty-six radio broadcasts 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System . . . A team-up that ought to do 
things as well as get places is that of Oscar Levant and the Atlanta 
Symphony led by Henry Sopkin. They have joined forces and will tour 


seven Southern cities this season. 


PRAISE WHERE PRAISE IS DUE 


In an article on community orchestras, recently published in the New 
York Times, Samuel Antek, conductor of the New Jersey Symphony Or- 
chestra, states, “I have ‘never walked off the stage after a concert without 
feeling that the individuals and groups who worked so hard behind the 
scenes to make this concert possible should also be on the stage to receive 
their just share of recognition and acclaim.” We give distinct under- 
lining to these sentiments and to his further statement, “The growth of 
the community orchestras offers a substantial hope for the future of live 
music-making.” 


SOLOISTS, HOME-GROWN 


Four soloists for the Philadelphia Orchestra’s season are to be drawn 
from the ofchestra’s membership itself: cellist Elsa Hilger; clarinetist 
Ralph McLane; flutist William Kincaid, and harpist Marilyn Costello 
. . . With an all-Beethoven program and with the orchestra’s concert 
master, Adrian Holland, as soloist, the Inglewood Symphony of Cali- 
fornia opened its second season on October 29th. 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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at chord structure—French horns, of course! 
Indianapolis Symphony: 


Barber, Michels, 
Huffman, Schmitt, Yancich. 


UBA PLAYERS, and horn players and 

harpists—they’re always coming to me and 

saying, “Write something really worthy of 
our instruments. Why do we have to go on 
playing for the most part of every composition 
the same tum-tums and ta-ta-tas that German 
bands and backwoods fiddlers played over a 
century ago? Or worse, the same type of solos 
—when these come our way—that our instru- 
ments have been given for over a century? 
2 They are perfectly justified in their complaints. 
"The trouble is that composers are writing nowa- 
days as though instrumentalists were the same 
fumbling, slip-shod pedestrians they were three 
hundred years ago. Modern orchestral instru- 
mentalists are far superior to those of olden 
days, and composers who do not use the re- 
sources at hand are plain foolish. 

Take the ordinary orchestrator. He looks at 
a piano sketch and sees a high-flowing melody 
line. “That, of course, has to go to the violins,” 
he says. “It’s always been done so. People 
will expect it.” And that chord structure— 
the French horns, of course. Or the typical 
well-balanced Rimsky-Korsakov wind choir. But 
why? Why couldn’t the oboe take the string 
melody? Why couldn’t a combination of trum- 
pets and wood-winds play the chords? They 
do it every bit as well—and it would be a new 
and refreshing moment in the composition. 
Instead of thinking, “That’s the conventional 
way?” why shouldn’t composers ask themselves, 
“Couldn’t, perhaps, some other instrument get 
it more beautifully? Wouldn’t it make the 
whole orchestra sound fresher?” 

For instance, take bald pizzicato. Now 
composers for over 150 years have been using 
bald pizzicato—the whole string section, every 
member of it, going plunk, plunk! Under certain 


STOP 


circumstances it is a wonderful, if much used, 
effect. But why not, just for a change, have one- 
third of the violins bowing over the long phrase 
legato, one-third playing pizzicato and one- 
third spiccato (bouncing bow)? It gives a 
wonderful sonority—makes the pizzicato sound 
as though it were hanging in the air. Full 
pizzicato effects should be used alternately with 
such more subtle “pizzicatos.” 

Whatever your inner ear needs, I say, use it. 
Think first, listen to the orchestra inside of 
Then don’t be afraid of whatever 


your ear. 
new effect it hears. The orchestra players 
aren’t. They’re happy to get their teeth into 


something new which draws attention to their 
new skills. 

For instance, don’t compose in the instru- 
ments’ middle registers all the time. Nothing 
makes an orchestra sound more dull and pedes- 
trian. Those double basses and those clarinets 
and those oboes know how to take the high 
and low notes. If you don’t make them play 
in extremes all the time, they like to use their 





The harp can be sardonic! 
Gertrude Morse, Vancouver Symphony. 


An on-the-spur-of-the-moment quality. 


Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra. 









LOOKING 


AN INTERVIEW 


whole range: their whole range tonally and their 
whole range emotionally. 

Take the tuba, for instance. It’s not a 
“funny” instrument. I find the tuba has an 


elusive and far-off quality—and besides the 
modern tuba player can often play just as rapidly 
as the horns, if you need sheer rapidity. For 
instance, in the phrase (in my Fourth Sym- 
phony, Ist movement): 








I make the tuba get around the staff as fasi 
as any wind instrument. And there hasn't 
been a single tuba player who hasn’t been 
delighted to play it. Indeed, my Fourth Sym- 
phony, in some parts of it, is almost a concerto 
for tuba. 

The harp never has been exploited as it 
should be. Those angelic arpeggios, those water- 
falls, that shiver stuff—harpists have been cast 
in this role for centuries. All right. But they 
can do so much more. The harp has a mar- 
velous bass, more penetrating than the ensemble 
pizzicati of bass viols. They can be sardonic, 
too. Just te give one tiny example—pluck the 
strings of the harp away from their sheer center 
and see how the tone alters into a whole new 
palette of colors. 

Then—for just another microscopic example 
—the double basses have a dreamy quality in 
their high registers—not quite as human as the 
cellos, but utterly mystic. Curiously enough, 
this “dreamy quality” is still quite character- 
istic of the double bass. Notice their mystic 
effect in my Serenade No. 1: 








Why aren’t saxophones used more in modern 
orchestras? Certainly their tone is not only 
individualistic but blends into the rest of the 
orchestra even better than the horns or clarinets. 
In my first opera, “Transatlantic” (1928), | 
used three saxophones and a banjo right in the 
orchestra. Saxophones also have that quality 
of being able to substitute, in a pinch, for nearly 
all instruments. They can be used as strings, 
as horns, as woodwind. They make good string- 
substitution instruments if one is using th- 
strings for something else and smooth playing is 
required. 

Incidentally, since a// desk players in modern 
orchestras are good—they couldn’t hold their 
positions if they weren’t—I say, give interesting 
parts to all the men. Use the second oboe as 
well as the first in solos. Use the second harp 
interestingly, at least somewhere in the com- 
position. Score solos generously for the second 
violins. Use the flutes im emerging patterns, 
every one of them, not just the first flute. 

And switch obvious solos around. The thing 
that is death to orchestral color is obviousness. 
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- —AND LISTEN! 


WITH GEORGE ANTHEIL 


George Antheil is a composer who be- 
lieves that the artist must be ever the ex- 
perimenter, the innovator, the discoverer. 
And he acts on that belief. To this end 
he uses every color on the palette of the 
modern orchestra—not an instrument neg- 
lected, not a harmonic overlooked, not 
an effect muffed. Born in Trenton, New 
Jersey, July 8, 1900, he has had his com- 
positions performed in practically every 
major city of Europe, as well as by most 
of the major symphony orchestras in 
America. He lives in Hollywood and 1s 
presently engaged in composing scores for 
Columbia Pictures. 

Formerly occupied with writing for un- 
usual combinations of instruments, Mr. 
Antheil is now confining his experiments 
to the limits of the present-day symphony 
orchestra. As he explains, “You're not 
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Solos that would ordinarily seem to need to go 
only to the horn I sometimes give to the clarinet. 
The clarinet’s a sort of elfin horn anyway. 
Under certain circumstances a beautiful pianis- 
simo horn is really a clarinet. Every orches- 
trator knows that basically. So why does he, 
so often, use a cannon to kill a flea? 

In my Sixth Symphony in the Trio of the 
second movement, I have a phrase: 








which would normally go to the violins. I found 
out that this sounded beautiful when scored for 
three trumpets, two of them playing the top 
notes. 

And the violas! Convention decrees they get 
those mournful rather schmalzy melodies in the 
middle register. And many of the violists I 
have talked to tell me they’re about fed up with 
them. I mean as a constant diet of “solo.” 
Now the cellos are good up there, too, since they 
have a quality like the human voice, plaintive, 
questioning. In the second movement of my 











the last trilled half noté has a curious complain- 
ing quality which could never be achieved by 
cellos. I often use the violas alone for a solid 
string tone. Or, if I need sonority in that pas- 
sage I give them predominance over the other 
strings. In the Middle Ages they considered 
the viola as having the real, the characteristic, 
“string” sound... Seif a violin passage is in the 
viola range, give the passage, for a change, to 
the violas. It will make the strings sound new 


and different. 
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going to change the basic ninety-man sym- 
phony orchestra. You're going to have 
it forever, the way the public libraries are 
here forever. You're going to have it, if 
for no other reason than that Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, Schumann, Schubert, 
Tchaikovsky, wrote their immortal works 
for this basic orchestra. So I write for 
the symphony orchestra. I am concerned 
with bringing back to it new balances, 
aligned to the old balances, new effects 
which are outgrowths of the now well- 
known technical resources which have 
pushed on and entered a larger sphere 
than we ever knew before.” 

Mr. Antheil in the present interview 
tells of some of the ways he has found of 
so mixing orchestral colors as to make best 
use of all the resources of the modern 
symphony orchestra—Hope Stoddard. 
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They get those schmalzy melodies! 
Samuel Lifschey, viola, Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Then the bassoon—it is an instrument of in- 
finite, if somewhat melancholy, passion. Its 
upper register is better than most composers 
believe. It can also sound eerie up there, un- 











Left: Instrument of 
melancholy passion! 


Boaz Piller, 
bassoon, 


Boston Symphony. 


Right: The clarinet’s a 
sort of elfin horn. 
Virginia Shirley, 

Portland Symphony, 
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earthly, can prickle the, spine. I need hardly 
add Stravinsky used it so in the opening of his 
“The Rite of Spring.” 

Tchaikovsky was a composer who knew how 
to use instruments to best advantage. Most 
composers, if they should concoct a motif, such 
as that of the Sugar Plum Fairy in “The Nut- 
cracker Suite,” would have given it to the 
violins pizzicato—‘‘people will expect the violins 
to come in here.” But, now, Tchaikovsky gives 
it to the clarinets. Then all of a sudden he has 
it in the celesta. What could be fresher, more 
right, more correct? 

Understand, I’m not giving you formulas. 
You must not reduce these examples to formu- 
las. If every composer should start using the 
celesta for Sugar Plum motifs, the celesta would 
cease to mean anything. It would become just 
a convention, too. 

Sometimes the question is put to me, “When 
you start to compose, say, a symphony, should 
you think first of ‘music’ or of ‘instruments’?” 
I say there is no demarcation. The composer 
—the real composer—considers the orchestra the 
way a sculptor considers a piece of marble. It’s 
the material he’s going to work in. You have 
to start with the orchestra just the way the 
sculptor starts with this marble—knows. what 
kind of texture it is, what he can and cannot 
do with it, what shape “fits” it. 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 
















COCHMIque 


of Percussion 


By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 





THE BUZZ ROLL 


“What about the duzz roll?” inquires a Philadelphia instructor. “And 
why do so many teachers and instruction books stress the pure (two-beat) 
roll aud ignore the buzz? We use the buzz at times, don’t we? And, 
if so, why shouldn’t we recognize it? And, if we recognize it, why 
shouldn’t we teach it? If you sense any exasperation in the tone of this 
letter it is because I have been criticized for my recognition and use of 
what has been termed a fake roll—one frowned upon by every true 
drummer. If this is a fake roll, then many of our fine drummers, from 
dance to symphony, are fake drummers, for I have heard them buzz their 
rolls time and time again.” 

Yes, many fine professionals find frequent use for rolls finer than the 
two-beat variety. Yes again, many teachers stress the pure roll and warn 
_ pupils against buzzing. There is a good reason for this, which I will 

endeavor to explain below. In the meantime, let me state that the buzz 
roll, properly managed, is generally considered legitimate today and, in 
many styles of playing, needs no apology. Which statement I hope will 
serve to allay further fever on the part of my correspondent. 

The buzz roll has been a controversial subject among drummers 
mainly because its character, uses and limitations were not fully under- 
stood. Prejudice against it started, it is believed, with the start of mili- 
tary drumming itself, at a time when a drummer’s duties were confined 
to drumming for marching soldiers. The rolls of this drummer were 
invariably coarse and powerful in nature, and here buzzing was out of 
place. Hence he was warned against buzzing and he, in turn, trans- 
mitted this warning to those who followed him. 

It has been a long time from that day to this and many new phases 
of music and drumming have come into existence. Each phase of drum- 
ming has called for new techniques, new innovations. New and differ- 
ent instruments have been added, from time to time, to the percussion 
section. These in themselves have called for ‘new techniques, and one 
of these has been the buzz roll. This latter has been a bitter pill to swallow 
for some drummers who still live in the past and who still maintain, as 
did their granddaddies, that a roll is a roll and in its original conception 
should ever be adequate for all purposes. It is natural for them to be- 
lieve this perhaps, especially if their professional experience has been 
limited to music in which one type of playing and rolling is indeed 
adequate. 

In the buzz (press, crush) roll the sticks are buzzed, pressed or 
crushed down onto the drumhead in rapid alternation to produce a roll, 
long or short, to express the drummer’s long tone. Opposed to this is 
the pure (two-beat) roll, produced by a similar alternation of sticks, this 
time with each stick striking two single beats, a blow and rebound. The 
pure roll is the ideal one. So say the teachers. So say the textbooks, 


“AVOID THE BUZZ” IS FOR THE BEGINNER 


The admonition “avoid buzzing” is standard technique with many 
teachers of both ancient and modern drumming. This admonition appears 
in many textbooks, too, It is, I think, a very good one. But the point 
is that such a warning is primarily intended for the elementary pupil, 
so that he may be trained to master the two-beat roll first. Compared 
with the pure roll, the buzz (or the scratch, which is the beginner’s con- 
ception of the buzz) is so easy a substitute that a beginner, unconsciously 
and almost invariably, falls into its use before he has mastered the first 
method. Teachers know this (oh, so well!) and this is why they exhort 
the beginner to avoid buzzing until first he has mastered his roll the “hard 
. way”—the two-beat way. Later he will learn of many adaptations of his 
rolls and rudiments to music, one of these being the buzz. 

There are as many degrees of fineness in a drummer’s roll as there 
are in sandpaper. Each degree has its own particular purpose. While 
it is agreed that the pure roll comes first in importance, modern drum- 
ming, especially on a small orchestra drum, often calls for a finer, smoother 
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roll—so fine that it may be said to resemble “the patter of raindrops on 
a tin roof” or “the tearing of a piece of silk cloth.” Here the pure roll 
may not be considered fine enough and it is here that we employ the 
buzz. As my correspondent has indicated, many outstanding drummers 
find opportunities for employing the buzz to advantage. 

The buzz may be applied to a roll executed at any speed at which 
the sticks can be rebounded. Whereas a single downward pressure of 
hand and fingers, as a stick strikes its primary blow, produces the single 
rebound (bounce) or the two-beat roll, a further downward pressure will 
give two, three or several additional rebounds, thus producing the buzz. 
This is accomplished best with completely relaxed muscular action. 


Of course, the buzz is most effective in light, fast execution on a 
small orchestra drum played with light sticks. Here the advanced stu- 
dent, his hands and fingers having acquired sensitivity through practice 
of various sorts, involuntarily “closes in” in speed to meet the response 
of thin heads and wire snares and “opens out” to meet the coarser re- 
sponse of the larger drum, with its thicker heads, gut snares and played 
with bigger sticks. Thus, the flexibility of drumheads and snares plays 
a part in determining the flexibility of the drummer’s roll, 

The wire snares of a small drum will buzz by themselves at the 
slightest tap of a stick. Indeed, they often buzz by remote control, e.g., 
at the sound of certain tones played on some nearby wind instrument. 
Hence, it is difficult, even when executing a two-beat roll on the small 
drum, to have it sound like anything but a buzz—its snares move faster 
than the sticks. Many of us, in the fond belief that we are playing two- 
beat rolls exclusively, actually border on the buzz, even on larger drums, 
more often—much more often—than we realize. (Check up on your 
own rolls, brother; they may have news for you!) 

A closer roll than the two-beat variety may often be used to advantage 
on a medium-sized drum, even in concert band playing. Of course, in 
parade work or in contest playing, wherein contestants drum in the 
ancient rudimental style of the army camps, the buzz is definitely out 
of place, for it has neither the character nor the power of the coarse, 
open roll. 


“AVOID THE SCRATCH” AT ALL TIMES 


However, the buzz has an avoid of its own, and an important one, 
too. Unfortunately, it has become confused with the scratch (mentioned 
before), that exaggerated super-fast roll which some non-schooled drum- 
mers employ, digging their sticks down into the drumhead at breakneck 
speed with tensed muscles, thinking that abnormal speed of arm move- 
ment coupled with a 200-horsepower pressure will produce a fine roll, 
and tying themselves into knots trying to prove it. This bears no re- 
lationship to the buzz nor to any roll, and neither I nor any other musi- 
cian has any use for it. Therefore, at all times avoid scratching! 


CHATTER 


Saddle soap is still another suggested cure for dry tympani heads, a 
condition discussed in the August issue. This comes from J. Wesley 
Dudley, Granite City, Ill. He tells us to put it on with a slightly damp- 
ened cloth and wipe it off later with a dry one. Thanks, J. Wesley. 


* * * ae a 


E. O. Roark, recently written up in an /nternational Musician article 
as being a theatre-pit orchestra pioneer, is given further recognition in 
the September Overture, Local 47’s very smart official journal. Ernie is 
a man of many talents. Pioneering, playing percussion and solo trumpet 
are but a few of them. I wonder how many know that he once wrote 
a drum method or that he invented and patented a double-tip drumstick? 
Smart people, these Roarks. 


* * ¥ * * 


No, W. D., Trenton, N. J., a Aip drummer has no interest in hips— 
that is, professionally. He is a cat who digs jazz and bop, and who is 
up there on his Latin-American. Shame on you, W. D., living in a big 
city like Trenton, yet knowing so little about the English language! 


* * * * * 


Every so often I hear from Vince Mott of Miami. It may be re- 
called that he at one time was conductor of this column, and I never 
failed to read and save his interesting articles. Vince now operates a 
drum shop and teaching studio in Miami. In a recent letter, wise-cracking 
about drummers and how they perform, he classifies them as follows: 
1. Good drummers—nothing more to be said. 2. Bad drummers— 
(a) very bad; (b) much worse; (c) #$%—&’()***! 
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NOVEMBER, 


Over Federation Field 


By CHAUNCEY A. WEAVER 








Cold weather is heading this way, 
but the symphony orchestra season 
is beginning to bud and blossom. 
The years 1950-51 are prolific in 
hopeful suggestion. For Des Moines 
the thirteenth season is revealing 
the petals of hopefulness. The 
“kick-off” dinner is set for October 
19th and the opening concert is 
scheduled for November 6th. More 
cities than we have space to name 
are sparkling with similar activity, 
and the year 1950 gives promise of 
resounding and harmonic uplift in 
the symphonic direction. 





William (Duke) Nelson, for the 
past four years secretary-treasurer 
of Local 632, Jacksonville, Florida, 
passed away on September 2nd. He 
was a brilliant saxophone player 
and was active in music almost 
until the end. 





R. L. Lesem, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of Local 71, Memphis, 
from 1933 to 1947, passed away on 
September 14th at the age of fifty- 
seven. Originally from Kennett, 
Missouri, he played trumpet at Pan- 
tages and the Orpheum Theater in 
Memphis for many years, and was 
instrumental in launching the open- 
air theater in Overton Park. He was 
also a force in the Southern Confer- 
ence and representative of the Fed- 


eration in Tennessee. He served on 
the board of directors of the Mem- 
phis Symphony Orchestra Society. 





The September International Mu- 
sician paid tribute to several Fed- 
eration members who had recently 
passed away. There was one to 
which we are moved to add a bit 
of tribute—inspired by the fact that 
personal friendship had covered a 
period of more than a-third of a 
century. We refer to John P. Mill- 
ington, of Local 372, Lawrence, 
Mass. We think of him as one who 
was quiet, approachable, depend- 
able, always well fitted for the place 
to which he might be called. Our 
acquaintance recalls to mind a bit 
of versification with which we have 
long been familiar: 

Friend after friend departs; 

Who hath not lost a friend? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
Which finds not here an end. 
The word “here” is the one with 
which we are chiefly concerned. It 
is not our purpose to preach a ser- 
mon. To our way of thinking—if 
the writer had used the word 
“now” in place of here—we think 
conviction would have been fully as 

forcible. 





The Musicians will congregate in 
old New York in June. It will re- 


quire at least two weeks for the 
delegates and visitors to see every- 
thing. 





According to the Cleveland Musi- 
cian, Mrs. Minnie E. Repp, mother 
of Lee Repp, president of Local 4, 
recently passed away at the age of 
eighty years. She was a native of 
Cleveland. She was long active in 
church and women’s club affairs. 
When the mother passes, there is 
no one to take her place. All who 
are acquainted with President Repp 
will extend their heartfelt sym- 
pathy. 

Welcome to Volume I, Number 1 
of the Louisville Musician, deco- 
rated with a first page portrait of 
President Petrillo. Louisville should 
prove a fertile spot for a live-wire 
musical paper. 





Death has ended the career of a 
widely known Federation member 
and civic leader, C. P. (Buck) Thie- 
monge of Birmingham, Alabama, 
who was business agent for Local 
256 for more than thirty years. He 
served as President of the Birming- 
ham Trades Council and was a 
former member of the State Milk 
Board. From 1935 to 1940 he was 
manager of the Housing Authority 
for the Birmingham District. From 
1940 until his death he was manager 
of the Central City and Elyton Vil- 
lage housing projects. He stood 
high in his home community. He 
was a regular member of the local 
Trades Council and was popular 
with all classes of people. 

Surviving him are his widow, 
Frances Dorse Thiemonge; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Margaret Gilford of Pasa- 
dena; four sisters, Mrs. J. T. Daw- 
kins, Mrs. H. L. Stewart, Mrs. Mims 
Hutchings, Mrs. W. P. Hannigan, 
and a brother, Frank. 

Services were held at St. Paul’s 





Catholic Church, with the Rev. 
Joseph Durick officiating. 

Brother Thiemonge will be sorely 
missed in the community where he 
had made his home for so many 
years. 





Heart attack at the age of 57 
terminated the life of Courtland B. 
Hussey at Waterloo, Iowa, who had 
been prominent in music circles 
since he was fifteen years of age. 
For the past five years Hussey had 
moderated his musical activities on 
acceunt of health. He served as 
superintendent of police at the Dairt 
Cattle Congress for several years. 
At the time of his death he was a 
member of the Executive Board of 
Local 334. He served as an army 
musician from June, 1918, until 
March, 1919, during the first World 
War. He was born in Waterloo, 
June 5, 1893. He was past secre- 
tary of Local 334. He was popular 
with musicians and stood high in 
the community, and _ will be sorely 
missed. He leaves a wife and one 
son, Kenneth Hussey. 





To many poetic souls November 
is the most delightful month of the 
year. 





Bob Hope and forty other enter- 
tainers leave this month for Korea 
and Japan. Evidently a change in 
the tone of entertainment is con- 
templated over there. 





Albert Spalding, violinist, is re- 
tiring at the age of sixty-two. Too 
young to hang up his fiddle. 


The corn crop is not what we are 
used to having, but there are other 
years and (ears) coming. 





Don’t forget you have much to 
be thankful for! 








BOBBY RICKEY CHOOSES 





New Era 4% 


Bobby Rickey’s . 








1950 





Bobby Rickey, top drummer with Charlie Spivak, is completely Leedy 
& Ludwig equipped. Shown are his New Era 14” x 22” bass drum, 
x 14” snare drum, 9” x 13”, 16” x 16”, 16” x 18” and 
18” x 20” tom-toms. Bobby likes Leedy & Ludwig because they are 
dependable in every requirement .. . 
superior design and workmanship. Ask your dealer for an outfit like 
. . or write for free "51 catalog today! 

LEEDY & LUDWIG, Department 1105, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Bobby Rickey, is the sensational drum- 
mer with Charlie Spivak, for many 
years featured in the nation’s leading 
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AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
MUSICIANS 


@ From the Academy at $102.50 
to the marvelous Citation at $215.00 the cornets, trumpets, 
and trombones of Rudy Mick are perfection themselves. 
There is no comparable instrument made. Send for free 
catalog and list of musicians and bands that use Miick ex- 


clusively. 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 


Cooper Square, New York 3, N. Y. 








When Patronizing Our Advertisers, Kindly Mention the “International Musician” 





Precision Steel Strings 


(HOMASTIK 


FOR VIOLIN AND VIOLA 


e«- often imitated 
—never equalled. 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOI 
Bryant Bldg Washington 16, D. C. 

















446 W. 43¢4 ST., .¥.C, 7 
PHONE LO 4-1952-3 


REGISTER NOW 


ADVANCED COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS, VOCALISTS, ARRANGERS, 
TEACHERS, DANCE BAND LEADERS, SONG 
WRITERS, CHORUS CONDUCTORS. 
Faculty of 48, including noted musi- 
cians and concert artists. American 
composers staff the theory, com- 
position and arranging department. 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in voice, all in- 
struments, arranging. CLASSES in theory, 
orchestration, conducting, teaching methods, 
etc. Preparatory and advanced dance 
orchestras. 


VETERANS ACCEPTED for ENROLLMENT 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
Catalogue “I on request 











THE VIOLIN 


- Views and Reviews 


By SOL BABITZ 






IN THE MAIL 


Roscoe E. Jackman, of Missoula, Montana, writes requesting infor- 
mation regarding a book of violin studies which he would like to have. 
This ideal book “would take the form of the Hubert Ries violin school 
but with phrases worked up on the Joe Venuti rhythm style . . . and then 
carry on to a point attained in Samuel Gardner’s School of Violin, Vol. II, 
but introducing the positions, position shifting, modulations, modern 
rhythm elements, bowings and even good standard licks—by appropriate 
degrees and proper order so that sight-reading of dance music could be 
backed up with experienced judgment and know-how.” 

This sounds like a good book to have, the only catch being that there 
is no such thing on the market, and unfortunately I see no prospect of 
one. I have for some time contemplated undertaking this task myself, 
but the undertaking looms as one of forbidding proportions. 

Perhaps this’ description of Mr. Jackman’s request will inspire some- 
one to write the book. I sincerely hope so. 





Geza de Kresz of the Royal Conservatory of Music in Toronto writes 
regarding his plan for celebrating the years 1950-51 as the 400th anni- 
versary of the beginning of the violin, since many authorities assume that 
the violin assumed its modern shape around 1550. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail cazties an editorial on the subject sug- 
gesting that an international quadricentennial festival would be a good 
way to mark this year. 

The editorial goes on to state: “The anniversary finds a somewhat 
curious situation in the field of string instrument playing in North 
America. At a time when there is a phenomenal growth in the number 
of symphony orchestras, a serious shortage of well-trained graduate string 
players threatens. A slight increase in the number of junior students in 
the last few years has been noted. But before they reach full proficiency 
it is expected, by those who have surveyed the field, that there will not 
be enough performers to fill the demand. 

“In the meantime the 400th anniversary of the violin finds the audi- 
ence for chamber music and’ small concert orchestras of string players 
increasing.” 

The editorial describes Mr. de Kresz’ plan for organizing an Inter- 
national Institute for Research in String Pedagogy to cope with the prob- 
lem. Although an unprecedented increase in interest in wind instru- 
ments is partly responsible for the declining interest in the violin, I am 
convinced that the failure of violin teachers to adopt new methods which 
would make the learning process easier is equally responsible. The use 
of frets, bow guides and other devices would do much to render the violin 
more palatable. Organized efforts in this direction deserve every en- 


couragement. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS by Franz Farga (translated by Egon 
Larsen), with a Chapter on English Violin Makers by E. W. Laven- 
der, Rockliff, London. 

This most recent addition to the violinists’ bookshelf contains an out- 
line history of the violin, its makers and players, sufficiently adequate to 
make interesting reading, but not thorough enough to serve as a refer- 
ence volume. Its almost complete lack of documentation and a rather 
florid Victorian prose further prevent its taking its place beside such basic 
books on the violin as Wasiliewski’s Die Violine und ihre Meister, and 
Van Der Straeten’s history. : 

“Violins and Violinists,” however, possesses more photographs and 
illustrations (almost 150) than any book on violin playing that I have 
seen. These are well reproduced on glossy paper and make the book well 
worth owning. 

The author expresses many opinions with which I heartily agree 
and many with which I heartily disagree; I shall discuss some of both. 
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Early in the book Mr. Farga says that the removal of the small bass- 
bars which Amati, Stradivari and others put into their violins and the 
substitution of larger bars had a beneficial influence on the quality and 
fullness of the tone. Such an unqualified statement reflects not on the 
ability of the great masters to adjust their instruments properly, but 
merely on writers who without hearing an early instrument in its orig- 
inal condition, pitch, string adjustment, etc., take it for granted that every 
change in the fittings of a Strad is an improvement! 

Further on Mr. Farga says that on a violin with steel strings the bass- 
bar should be changed every five years. Although I am opposed to steel 
strings, I think that opening a violin every five years for a new bass-bar 
installation would do it more harm than good. 

The statement that Gaspar da Salo remodeled the viol to make the 
violin is unjustified by historical facts. On the credit side, Mr. Farga 
explodes the popular idea that a thin neck facilitates left-hand technique. 
[ also agree with his criticism of modern Bach playing wherein the prelude 
of the E Major sonata is played at “breakneck speed, lowering it to the 
level of an exacting finger exercise.” 


18TH CENTURY VIOLIN PLAYING 


The author discusses J: J. Quantz at some length, a fact which I am 
happy to see, since Quantz’ writings are a valuable guide to the perform- 
ance of music in Bach’s lifetime. Unfortunately, Mr. Farga fails to men- 
tion that it is in Quantz’ book on flute playing that the valuable instruc- 
tions on violin playing are to be found. 

The author makes the astounding statement that Viotti surpassed 
Corelli and Tartini as a composer. Viotti’s childish music, alas, is not 
played any more, while the music of the latter composers has not only 
survived but is due for increased recognition. Farga’s statement that the 

22nd concerto of Viotti could have been written by Mozart (!) must be 
charitably dismissed as one man ’s opinion. Likewise the statement that 
de Beriot’s Airs Varies are “most rew arding concert pieces.” 


MODERN VIOLIN PLAYING 


The final section on modern violinists contains some excellent ap- 
praisal of living and recent violinists and teachers, but also some very odd 
opinions and omissions. Some important names like Kneisel, Willy Hess, 
Zimbalist, Menuhin and Milstein are missing, while long paragraphs are 
written in praise of some less important violinists, some of whom I have 
never heard of before. And I suppose that personal bias will enter into my 
resenting Mr. Farga’s remark about the “lesser technical standards” of 
the late Bronislav Huberman, my favorite violinist. 


A CORRECTION 


Aaron Tushin of Boston writes in to correct my statement in a recent 
column that Walter Blumenau’s transcription of the Rode and Kreutzer 
studies into the viola clef was the first of its kind. He says that he has 
an old German viola edition of Rode. Mr. Blumenau also writes to cor- 
rect this error. 

In my defence I can only say that I enquired among several leading 
violists in Los Angeles and was assured that they did not know of any 
edition of Rode and Kreutzer in the alto clef. In the face of such scarcity, 
an error, I trust, is excusable. 


TEN SKETCHES for Violin and Piano in the first position, by Harold 
Berkley. In two books, Carl Fischer. 


Melodious pieces designed to exploit the musical possibilities of a 
limited technique. 


SONATA IN B MINOR by Jean Marie Leclair, adaptation by Angel 
Reyes. Carl Fischer. 


Fine music by the greatest French composer for the violin. The edit- 
ing is workmanlike but innocent of scholarship. 


Giuseppe Pettine, editor of the Fretted Instrument News, and a mem- 
ber of Local 198, Providence, R. I., writes requesting information regard- 
ing the speed at which Paganini’s “Perpetuo Mobile” has been played on 
recordings. If readers who have such information will send it to this 
column, I should be grateful. 
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SQUIER’S CELEBRATED STRINGS 


* SQUIER-TRUED * CONCERT MASTER 

° ALL-AMERICAN ° LA TRAVIATA 

* TOM- KAT ¢ IL TROVATORE 

° ELECTRO - AMP - LA MELODIA 
DUR-FLEX ALL-METAL 


Vv. C. SQUIER COMPANY BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 




















SIMONE CELESTE 


“THE SWEETEST BELL 
TONE IN MUSIC” 


Portable, Custom-Built — Backed by 
One-Year Factory Guarantee. 


SOME USERS OF THE SIMONE 
CELESTE ARE: 


AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
COLUMBIA BROADCASTING COMPANY 

WOR MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
MUZAK WIRED MUSIC SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

FRANK SINATRA 

LAWRENCE WELK and His Champagne Orchestra 
RAY BLOCK in His Recording of ‘“‘Celeste,” etc. 


RECONDITIONED AND USED CELESTES AVAILABLE 
See Your Local Dealer or Write to: Phone: Philadelphia FU 9-1240 


SIMONE BROTHERS 


Celeste Manufacturers 
1813 SOUTH EIGHTEENTH STREET PHILADELPHIA 45, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CALLIOPE for HAMMOND 


Portable console-type Calliope for sale or 
trade in on Hammond B or BV Model. 
This calliope restored and rebuilt like new 


mec st |) Modern Harmony 
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LEE CO., 934 N. Lancaster, Dallas, Texas 











By OTTO CESANA 
CORRESPONDENCE 
OR AT STUDIO 


EVERY musician should be 


able to arrange. 
A few of the hundreds of arrangers 
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REMARKS who studied with Otto Cesona: 
Arranger — For— 

=< > beste h . . a ge , 7 Van Alexande’............000c0e- Lionel Hampton 
ESIDES the Various suspensions introduced simultaneously, as show n sade > © RINCN aC SeRRRR SE die ae 

in the previous lessons, suspensions in various numbers may be intro- = aan. “ Aan Vesionste 
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Ole Windingstad: Orchestra-Builder 


Ole Windingstad, Norwegian- 
born conductor now rounding out 
his fortieth year as a member of 
the A. F. of M., has had a long 
and distinguished career as a leader 
—and builder—of symphony or- 
chestras in various parts of this 
country. Before coming to. the 
United States in 1906, Winding- 
stad had played in the orchestra 
in the new National Theater in 
Oslo, where Ibsen’s plays were being 
premiered, and had begun his 
study of conducting under Nikisch 
in Leipzig, at the Royal Opera 


House. 


Windingstad quickly made a 
place for himself in New York 
musical circles, first starting out as 
a conductor for the Norwegian 
“Skald” choral societies, then branch- 
ing out quite soon as a symphony 
conductor. From 1915 to 1929, he 
frequently conducted at Carnegie 
Hall and in the Academy of Music 
in Brooklyn, and was, during this 
period, the inevitable choice to di- 
rect memorial and _ special-occasion 
concerts for the Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can contingent—such events as the 
Jenny Lind Centennial Concert in 
1920, and the Roald Amundsen 
Memorial Concert. 





OLE WINDINGSTAD ; 


In the last three decades, Wind- 
ingstad has guest-conducted the 
NBC Symphony, the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the New York 
Civic Orchestra in concerts and 


broadcasts, including appearances at 
the New York World’s Fair in 1939. 
He directed a series of six notable 
concerts for the Oslo Philharmonic. 


From 1940 to 1944, he was mu- 
sical director and conductor of the 
New Orleans Symphony Orchestra, 
receiving great acclaim for his Wag- 
ner programs. Here, as throughout 
his career, he devoted great attention 
to strengthening the position of the 
professional musician. 


In recent years, while making his 
home at Kingston, N. Y., Winding- 
stad has built up the Dutchess 
County Philharmonic Society until 
it is now eighty per cent professional 
—and he will not rest content until 
it is completely so. 


Windingstad has seen clearly that 
high standards of musicianship de- 
pend in good measure on the status 
of the musician, and has made his 
leadership felt no less off the podium 
than upon it. He has seen that it 
is just as vital to build men as it is 
to build repertory, and that the high 


craftsmanship needed for symphony | 
performance requires also strong | 


espirit de corps and secure status 
for the performers who make up a 
symphony orchestra. 








By GEORGE LAWRENCE STONE 


MALLET CONTROL 


for the practicing mallet player. 


STICK CONTROL 


for the practicing drummer. 


MILITARY DRUM BEATS 


for school class instruction 
(including the 26 original rudiments). 


|| Rudimental DRUM SOLOS 


for exhibition and competition. 
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NEW 1950 EDITION 
MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


STANDARD 
DANCE MUSIC GUIDE 


A classified and alphabetical list of the 
st and most populer standard 

Waltzes, Showtunes, Rumbas, efc., with 
Original Keys & Starting Notes - Over 
5,000 Titles, 100 Classifications, 300 Shows, 
64 Pages. Se 

*& A list of over 300 Top Shows with their 
Hit Tunes, Years, Composers, Keys and 
Starting Notes, including — “The 
Histories of Favorite Composers’’, 
%& "Song Hits through the Years’... The 
outstanding songs year, from the 
Gay-Nineties to the present day. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
copy TODAY $1.00 
59c Edition Also Available 
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Used by stars like: 


Bill Schaefer, Burt 
Johnson, Sy Zentner, 
Buddy Morrow, 
Tommy Shapiro, 
Jack Teagarden and 
many other top 
professional artists. 
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MARTIN 


A committee of top professionals designed. this Martin... 
a trombone that’s loaded for action. Slide is light as a fiddle 
bow, fast as a jack rabbit. Tone is rich, resonant, and power- 
ful. Why not try this great artist trombone at your dealer’s? 
He will give you a liberal allowance on your present instrument. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 











SYMPHONY PLAYERS 


ALL INSTRUMENTS 
Having Difficulty Making Symphony Connections? 

We notify you regularly of AUDITIONS and VACANCIES in all affiliated 
Symphony Orchestras throughout the country. . . . REGISTER NOW!!! 
For Applications, Write: 

SYMPHONY PLACEMENT BUREAU 
446 West 34th Street New York City 1, New York 














LOUIS “SATCHMO” ARMSTRONG, THE “KING OF JAZZ,” Says: 


“Your fine mouthpiece is doing just grand! | am positively so satisfied with 
it that | have been singing your praises to ici all over the world. 
‘LaVELLE’ mouthpieces are the best; and the SPECIAL MODEL you made 
for me is just wonderful!” —“LaVELLE” CUSTOM-BUILT MOUTHPIECES. 


RONALD H. LaVELLE - - - 








441 SIXTH AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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COURSES 


HENRY ADLER 
BENNY BAKER 
ANTON BILOTTI 
BUGS BOWER 
TONY BURRELL 
CHARLES COLIN 
JIMMY DALE 
D’ARTEGA 
AUGUSTIN DUQUES 
SIMONE MANTIA 
HARRY VOLPE 


Professional Training for: 
STAGE’ 
¢ SCREEN 
¢ RADIO 
e TELEVISION 


APPROVED BY: N. Y. State Dept. of Education 
for Veterans Training. 





THE RINGGOLD BAND 


(Continued from page sixteen) 


to play the leading parts with an instrument called the E-flat bugle”... 
and it is assumed that Mr. John A. Hook, leader of the band in 1852, 
did just that. But conditions changed and in 1870 Mr. Joseph Winter 


became the first formal director of the band. He was very successful in 
spreading the fame of the band and by the time of his death, in 1900, 
the band had reached the status of full instrumentation. 


He was followed by Monroe A. Althouse, outstanding cornetist, com- 
poser and arranger. The band flourished under Mr, Althouse and his 
original music brought him national recognition. His marches were 
frequently found on Sousa Band programs. 


Eugene Z. Weidner became the third of the band’s modern directors, 
1923-36. He was followed by Robert W. Mattern. In September, 1944, 
Fred Cardin, present director, was named to succeed Mr. Mattern. Until 
that time the directors had been, without exception, native sons. Mr. 
Cardin, though he had been a resident of Reading at that time for six- 
teen years, is a native of Oklahoma. He was born of an American Indian 
father and a white mother on the Quapaw Reservation in what was then 
Indian Territory. He graduated from the famous Carlisle Indian School, 
where he played oboe and other instruments in the band. He has a back- 
ground of training both here and abroad and concertized for eight years 
as a violinist, composer and lecturer. 


The band is proud of what it calls its “honor roll,” where may be 
found the names of former members. Among those are George Matz 
of the Rochester Symphony, Clarence G. Mayer of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, John Wommer of the New York Philharmonic Symphony, Frank 
Reeser of the Detroit Symphony, Major George S. Howard, commander- 
director of the U. S. Army Air Forces Band, and others who played with 
Gilmore’s Band, Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, and others. 


Many noted musicians have appeared as soloists with, and as guest 
conductors of the band, namely, Walter Smith, Dr. Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, Dr. Herbert L. Clarke, Dr. Frank Simon, Simone Mantia, Ray- 
mond Crissara and others. The band experienced the most notable event 
of its long career on the occasion of its eightieth anniversary. John Philip 
Sousa was engaged as guest conductor for the band’s concert of March 
6, 1932. A few hours after conducting the rehearsal the evening before 
(ending with his famous “Stars and Stripes Forever”) he was stricken 
and died, thus immortalizing the Ringgold Band which fate chose as 
the end of the long trail of his illustrious career. The memory of this 
historical event is sacred to the band and the people of Reading. The 
title of the annual spring concerts now reads “Anniversary and John 
Philip Sousa Memorial Concert?’ At each of these concerts tribute is 
paid to the memory of this great man. 








Eastern Canadian Conference 


The eleventh meeting of the Con- the Conference took place. Excel- 
ference of Eastern Canadian Locals lent entertainment was provided in 
took place in Niagara Falls, Ontario, the form of a sextette during the 
on October 15, 1950. It drew the dinner and a concert by the Niagara 











largest delegation on record, some 
ninety delegates and guests attend- 
ing. The Federation was repre- 
sented by Executive Officer Walter 
Murdoch of Toronto, while the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
were represented by Provincial Offi- 
cers W. J. Sweatman of Brantford, 
Ontario, and S. P. Dunlop of Mont- 
real, Quebec. Secretary Joseph Jus- 
tiano of Local 106, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was also an honored guest. 
Various and diversified subjects 
were discussed during the two ses- 
sions which lasted all day, at the 
closing of which a banquet was held 
in the General Brock Hotel where 


Frontier Symphonette comprising 
members of Locals 298, 299, 106 and 
43. Owing to the proximity of 
Locals 298 and 106 to each other, an 
international atmosphere prevailed 
all through the day and it was com- 
forting to witness the spirit of friend- 
ship existing between the members 
of two locals even though they are 
living on different shores. Officers 
and members of Local 298 are to be 
congratulated for the excellent re- 
ception given to this delegation, 
which should be a fine example set 
for Local 566, Windsor, Ontario, 
where the Conference is to meet 
again in October, 1951. 
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Symphonic and Operatic Survey 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 


COMPOSERS ENCOURAGED 


The Louisville Philharmonic Society continues its good work of 
commissioning works for performance. This year Arthur Honegger, 
Bohuslav Martinu, Paul Nordorff, George Perle and Vincent Persichetti 
are writing works which will be given world premieres at the orchestra’s 
five pairs of concerts .. . Among new works scheduled to be introduced 
by the Boston Symphony during this, their seventieth, season are Honeg- 
ger’s Prelude, Fugue and Postlude and the Third Piano Concerto of 
Martinu, with Firkusny as soloist ... The Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Victor de Sabata will play Menotti’s “Apolcalisse” in 
first performance on November 17th . . . Our compliments to the man- 
agement of the Worcester Music Festival which commissioned a compo- 
sition for its own particular use, namely Paul Creston’s Third Symphony, 
which was played there on October 27th by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
. . » Howard Hanson’s Pastorale for oboe, strings and harp received its 
world premiere on October 20th, when Eugene Ormandy conducted the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in its performance . . . Robert Kelly’s “Miniature 
Symphony” was played by the Austin Symphony Orchestra at the opening 
concert of its season. Mr. Kelly was born in West Virginia in 1916... 
Premiere of Rudolph Ganz’ “Laughter—Yet Love” will be a feature of 
the November 24th and 25th concerts of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra . . . Highlight of the November 18th children’s concert of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony will be Douglas Moore’s “Puss in 
Boots.” It will be presented by the Columbia Opera Workshop . . . 
Frederick Delius’ “Requiem” was given its first performance in America 
at the November 6th concert of the National Orchestral Association, under 


CAUSE FOR COMMEMORATION 

The Dallas Symphony Orchestra proclaims this year its Golden 
Jubilee—“fifty years of artistic achievement.” The National Orchestral 
Association of New York has also 
reached a milestone. It has been 
in existence twenty years ... The 
Viola Concerto by Béla Bartok 
has been scheduled for fifteen per- 
formances this season by various 
of our orchestras in commemora- 
tion of the fifth anniversary of his 
death .... The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra is honoring Bach’s memory 
(he died 200 years ago) by devot- 
ing one of its programs entirely 
to him . . . “Two Extraordinary 
Concerts” will be presented by the 
Cleveland Orchestra this season, 
each including a Piano Concerto 
by Beethoven. The soloist will be 
Artur Schnabel. 


NEW HORIZONS 


The Seattle Symphony has a new home. It will play all its 1950-51 
series of concerts in the 6,000-seat Civic Auditorium ... This year the 
Tulsa Philharmonic will present, besides its regular series, five special 
Sunday afternoon programs featuring major piano concertos . . . To accom- 
modate the increasing number of concert-goers, the Sunday evening con- 
certs of the University of Miami Symphony Orchestra will this year be 
given in the recently completed air-conditioned Miami Beach Municipal 
Auditorium, which seats 2,500 persons. This is the twenty-third season 
of the orchestra and the ninth year of Modeste Alloo’s tenure as its 





BELA BARTOK 








the baton of Leon Barzin. 


conductor. 





Stop Looking---and Listen 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


Many of my American colleagues today make 
the mistake of thinking the modern orchestra 
is just an enlarged chamber orchestra. They 
write so exclusively contrapuntally that they 
hardly think of the color of the instruments: 
these are used merely to fill in the necessary 
contrapuntal lines. Consequently, the orchestra 
soon loses balance—a thing they attempt to 
avoid by doubling everything madly in the 
fortissimo passages. The older composers knew 
more about the proper balancing of the “big 
orchestra” and their principles should be re- 
studied. 





The percussion is expanding. 
Oklahoma Symphony Orchestra percussion: 
Rigsbee, Rudie, Guild, Astle, Johnson, Rhea. 


The percussion section in the modern orches- 
tra needs special attention. The brass and wood- 
wind sections have long since been made solid, 
and now the percussion section is expanding. 
Old technics of using one or two percussion 
are out of date. We now have as regular or- 
chestra members piano, harp, celesta, tympani, 
tam-tam and any number of other instruments. 
It’s become quite a large choir in itself. Use it 
as such. All of it. But not, of course, all at 
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one time. The percussion, more than any other 
section, needs taste and thought, new usage. 

Besides, percussion is expressive of modern 
times. You couldn’t do a New York impression 
with strings alone, but you could almost do it 
with percussion alone. 

Which brings me to an early experiment I 
made with percussive effects, when I scored 
my “Ballet mécanique” for eight pianos, one 
mechanical piano, four xylophones, bells and 
the sound of an aeroplane propeller. Mind 
you, this was an experiment and was to be 
taken as such. It was my manager—a sensa- 
tionalist if ever there was one—who at the last 
minute thought of getting a real aeroplane 
propeller. (It was soundless; so they had to 
have the sound in my original score added, 
like coloring to cake.) That completely un- 
necessary—and the not-in-my-score propeller 
blew their hats off right there in Carnegie Hall. 
Some of the older fellows never forgot—nor 
forgave—it. I’m glad to have a chance to 
explain at last that I didn’t have a thing to do 
with that propeller. It was “pulled” on me at 
the last moment. 

Percussion — and indeed everything else — 
comes into its own in the swing band. In such 
bands they’re not afraid to be ingenious. They 
do not use any conventional set-up—the regu- 
lar bang-bang. When there’s a melody that 
“should be” for saxophone they may use a piano 
—pianos have a beautiful legato! There’s an 
“on-the-spur-of-the-moment” quality about their 
playing—as if they had thought it up there and 
then. That’s why people really listen to them. 
It’s fresh! 

What is “freshness”? Say you go every day 
to a restaurant, see the same tables and chairs. 
You forget after a few days what color those 
tables and chairs are. But just glue a table 
onto the ceiling, or hang a chair from the chan- 


delier. You'll notice the color then, quick 
enough. You'll say, “Why, that chair’s pink. 
It’s pink!” If you always do the expected, 
people don’t notice it. Do the unexpected— 
first making sure that it is more beautiful that 
way—and they'll sit up. This is a great trick 
of Salvatore Dali, the painter. He calls it “de- 
pasage,” “de-landscaping.” For instance, that 
typical American School drum roll cut off by 
the trumpet—we’ve heard it so often we can’t 
hear it any more. It doesn’t mean anything. 
Jazz orchestras know this. They never use it. 
For them there’s just one rule: the rule that 
there is no rule. 


Of course there are those forever-and-ever 
rules such as having to stay within the range 
of the instrument and seeing that effects are 
never obliterated. And there are such rules of 
good sense as not to use all effects in the early 
part of the composition so that at the climax— 
like the playwright that killed his characters 


off too soon—you have no more effects to use. 


Perhaps the one rule to end all rules is this: 
Stop looking in books, and listen! Instruments 
of the orchestra are like a painter’s palette. You 
get a certain color by using pure oboe, another 
by using oboe above clarinet. Hear the oboe 
and clarinet together the way a painter mixes 
colors. Hear freshly, and with your own ears, 
not ears handed*down from past centuries. Then 
try to orchestrate the way you hear. Listen to 
it over and over again. Each composition must 
be a fresh experience to you. Then it will be 
a fresh experience for those tubas and double 
basses and xylophones, those harps and violas 
and ‘French horns up there on the platform. 
And a fresh experience for the people sitting 
down below listening. Listening to tubas and 
French horns and violas. Listening to them, 
perhaps, for the first time in their lives. 











With the Dance Bands 


(Continued from page eighteen) 


. Cap signed Les Baxter exclusively. Same 
label to build Maynard Ferguson by letting him 
tour with Stan Kenton as featured soloist . . . 
Jack Sheedy’s two-beaters ensconced at S. F.’s 
Edgewater . . . David Raksin penning MGM's 
“The Magnificent Yankee”; Renny Carter scored 
Metro’s “American in Paris” . . . Ex-Bob Crosby 
Bobcats spotted in “When You're Smiling” se- 
quence ... Stan Kenton mulling a series. of 
abstract design films for use on TV and as flick 
trailers preceding his 1951 concert dates which 
begin Jan. 15. John Whitney will produce. 

Don Pierce ork one-nighting along the coast 
with Frankie Laine . . . Phil Spitalny repeats at 
the Last Frontier, Las Vegas, next month at 
$15,000 weekly for four frames . . . Dick Stabile 
seen in “At War With the Army” . Count 
Basie sextet and pianist Sugar Chile Robinson 
completed a U-I short ... Palomar Theatre, 
Seattle, using stage shows sporadically . . . Con- 
rad Hilton bought Palm Springs’ El Mirador, 
‘which will sport a nightery . . . Aaron Gonzales 
ork indefinitely at Seattle’s Olympic Hotel . 
Benny Carter scored “No Way Out” . . . Pianist 
Milt Raskin now MGM staff . . . Page Cava- 
naugh trio in WB’s “Lullaby of Broadway” 

Del Porter (ex-Spike Jones), specializing in 
novelty instrument studio calls . .. John te 
Groen new Local 47 prexy, replacing the late 
J. K. Wallace . . . Ray Noble began tour this 
month with new 18-man ork . . . Griff Williams 
at the Cocoanut Grove, L. A., through Nov. 28 

. Seattle’s Cirque theatre-restaurant opened 

in September with Edye Stearns quartet. 


OS ANGELES. Bob Lee ork, in its second 
year at the Grand Ballroom, may cut for Cap 
. - George Mayes fronting an Orville Knapp- 
type band . . . Chick Floyd into Las Vegas’ El 
Rancho Vegas indefinitely . . . Frank S. Hofues 
bought Earl Carroll's. He'll lease it for radio 
and TV use... 
17 at the Oasis ... 


Louis Armstrong opened Nov. 
Jack Denny died Sept. 15 : 








FREE | 
CATALOG! 


G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. 


Please send catalog and name of my nearest dealer. 


. Frank DeVol’s new band preemed Nov. 14 
at the Palladium for five weeks . . . Nick Stuart 
closes at the Last Frontier, Las Vegas, Dec. | 

. Pete Rugolo and band to back Billy Eck- 
stine at the Orpheum, Dec. 25-Jan. 1. 


ANADA. Stan Bankley ork at the Canadian 

Legion Club, Montreal . . . Harmonicats at 
Elmwood Hotel, Windsor, Ont. . . . Buddy 
Clarke, Montreal maestro, now an agent with 
MCA’s NYC office . . . Fire shuttered Mont- 
real’s Carousel and Roxy Follies. The former 
reopened . . . Toronto’s main stem, Younge 
Street, using lots of jazz: the Jones Bros.; Bob 
Bell’s Three Peppers, etc. Colonial Tavern ex- 
panded. 


ADIO & TELEVISION. Pee Wee King 
working at WAVE-TV, Louisv ille . . . Inter- 
ludes, Philly unit, set for a local AM series oon 
Ralph Roselle ork using TV singer Al Costello 
(Newark) . . . Organist Rosa Rio composing 
for ABC’s “Peace of Mind,” Mon., 2:45-3 P. M., 
EST ... Buddy Rich may sign a DuMont TV 
pact this year . . . Victor Zembruski polka ork 
in its 17th year over WATR, Waterbury, Conn. 
. Frankie Carle made video spots for tele 
use plugging his one-nighters . . . Pianist Chet 
Roble on weekly half-hour WENR-TV seg . 
Meredith Wilson batoning on NBC’s Sunday 
“Dream Show” . . . Organist Dick Leibert cut 
a 26-show series of quarter-hour items for Harry 
S. Goodman . . . Deane Kincaide is Kate Smith’s 
newest arranger . . . Top jazzmen back Chico 
Marx on his new WJZ-TV program. Show is 
set for four more months. 


Bobby Sherwood now on WCBS-TV 11-mid- 
night across-the-board, and on WNEW, 5-5:30 
P. M., EST ... Van Alexander trio now on 
Bill Anson’s KTTV opus ... Sammy Kaye 
huddling with cig sponsor to back “So You 
Want to Lead a Band” on CBS-TV .. . Carmen 
Cavallaro mulling a deejay-piano spot on WJZ 

. Fats Pichon, New Orleans 88er, sold to ABC 
for a year of AM and five years of TV. He 


began with five weekly video quarter-hours .. . 
Freddy Martin sold his KGO-TV “Band of To- 
morrow” to a radio set firm, 8:30-9 P. M., PST, 


Fridays. MCA still books the neophytes .. . 
Stan Kenton’s music used on the TV “Show of 
Shows.” He may score specially for the show 
. . « Frankie Masters and frau started a TV 
audience show over WGN-TV, five days a week, 
1-2 P. M., CST. His band will play one-night- 
ers in and around Chicago . . . New Orleans’ 
Basin Street Six sponsored by a wine firm over 
WNOE .. . Harry Owens on KTLA-TV from 
the Aragon, Friday nights . . . Charlie Gonzales 
heads the Latin combo on KECA-TV’s “Ha- 
cienda Varieties,” Fridays, 7:30-8 P. M., PST 

- Tommy Walker ork in for the football 
season on KTTV’s “Gridiron Grandstand,” 
Wed., 8-8:30 P. M., PST ... Ina Ray Hutton 
sold for a KTLA-TV series from the Aragon, 
Tues., 9-9:30 P. M., PST .. . Buddy Weed trio 
on KECA-TV’s “Penthouse Party” . . . Horace 
Heidt’s telefilms on KTTV, Mondays, 8:30-9 
P. M., PST . . . Muzzy Marcellino spotted on 
KECA-TV’s “Life With Linkletter,” Fridays, 
7:30-8 P. M., PST. 


ISCELLANEOUS DATES. Jimmy Ellyn, 

McCurdy Hotel, Evansville, Ind., out Jan. 2, 
1951... Larry Fotine, Aragon Ballroom, Chi- 
cago, Nov. 28-Dec. 24 . . . Wayne Gregg, Syra- 
cuse Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., out Nov. 29... 
Dick Jurgens, Aragon, Chicago, Dec. 25-March 
4, 1951 . . . Ray Pearl, Melody Mill, Chicago, 
in Dec. 20. . . Benny Strong, Trianon Ballroom, 
Chicago, out Dec. 24 . . . Lawrence Welk, Tri- 
anon, Chicago, in Dec. 25 . . . Hillard Brown, 
Hollywood Club, Rochester, Minn., out Dec. 2 

. Bill McCune, Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
out Dec. 6 . . . Mary Wood trio, Music Box, 
Palm Beach, Fla., out March 31, 1951. 


Send information on all dates at least a month 
and a half in advance of engagements to Ted 
Hallock, The International Musician, 39 Divi- 
sion Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

—TED HALLOCK. 





since 1803... 


fhe ULTIMA TE .. 
in fine french brass! 















THE FAMOUS COURTOIS most imitated of all artist 





trumpets! Here 


medium and 








really different! 


bores, $220 





is a quality of sou 
Courtois hand-tempering méthods pe rfection of scale 
almost unbelievable! 


medium-large tone, arrange | to 
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For o thrilling new concept of trumpet 
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INSIST on the GENUINE 


EASIEST OF ALL TO 
PUT ON AND TAKE OFF 


ay ae 

Fae 
© Resiest of All 1 ae » 
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‘€ TAR STRAP. 








AT ALL LEADING MUSIC STORES 


MUSIC-ALL 


The World’s FINEST 9 95 
GUITAR STRAP 2.00 


O flicial Business 


(Continued fron page sir) 


Local 495, Klamath Falls. Oregon— 
Secretary, Rennie Secanti, P. O. 


Box 214. 

Local 511, Spartanburg, S. C.— 
Secretary, Paul K. Harman, P. O. 
Box 1391. 

Local 601, Daytona Beach, Fla.— 


Secretary, Wm. H. Ruland, Box 3035. 
Local 664, Lewiston, Idaho— 
Acting Secretary, Carl R. Painter, 
% Rodero Club, 702 Main St. 
Local 691, Ashland, Ky.—Secre- 
tary, Clyde R. Levi, P. O. Box 448. 
Local 718, Montgomery, Ala. (col- 
ored)—Acting Secretary, Vance H. 
Humphries, 240 Houston St. 
Local 729, Clearwater, Fla.—Sec- 
retary Ora S. Hart, 609 Court St., 
Phone: 3-2143. 





CHANGE IN ADDRESSES 
OF OFFICERS 


Local 26, Peoria, Ill.—President, 
Kenneth H. Landon, 816 Fayette St., 














KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER 


Fast - Practical - Economical 
Music writers and printers—to speed and ease 
your tasks—a machine designed solely to type 
precise music notation swiftly and cheaply. 
The KEATON saves time, gives superior results, 


(Notes 1/3 actual size) 





KEATON MUSIC TYPEWRITER Co. | 


461 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








Have Your Saxophone 
and Clarinet REBUILT 
by Expert Repairmen 
Special Prices on Request 


Peoria 3, IIl. 

Local 44, Salisbury, Md.—C. 
sell Yohe, 109 Brooklyn Ave. 

Local 234, New Haven, Conn.— 
Secretary, Harry L. Benson, 152 
Temple St., Room 210, Liberty Bldg., 
New Haven 10, Conn. 

Local 256, Birmingham, Ala.— 
Secretary, Charles M. Piske, Mezza- 
nine Floor, Hillman Hotel, Birming- 
ham 3, Ala. 
Local 283, 


Rus- 








Pensacola, Fla.—Secre- 








tary, Charles J. Cetti, P. O. Box 43. 
Local 341, Norristown, Pa.—Sec- 
retary, Sal Nave, 925 W. Main St. 
Local 347, Imperial Valley, Calif.— 
President Johnny Lincoln, 116 So. 
Imperial Ave., Imperial, Calif., 
Phone: 461. 

Local 641, Wilmington, 
ored)—Secretary, Wilmer T. 
1039 North Poplar St. 

Local 809, Middletown, N. Y.— 
Secretary, Henry H. Joseph, 28 
Columbia Ave., Phone: 8017. 


Del. (col- 
Allen, 





CHANGE IN CONFERENCE 
OFFICERS 


Connecticut State Conference— 
President, Leonard N. Reed, Fair- 
wood Road, Bethany, Conn.; Secre- 
tary, Harry L. Benson, 152 Temple 
St., Room 210, Liberty Bldg., New 
Haven 10, Conn. 





Prompt Service 


BURCH’S ™.1.Rerair sxor 


MORRISON, ILL. 











KING ROSS 
HI-TONE 
MOUTHPIECE 


For Easy High Notes on Trombone 
70-22 35th Avenue 
KIN G ROSS Jackson Heights, N. Y. 














MR. CLARINET PLAYER 


THE NU-MODEL—A Free, Easy Blowing, 
Big Tone Mouthpiece. It will improve your 
playing. Reasonably priced, All facings 
made, List FREE. 





Conference of Eastern Canadian 
Locals—President, E. W. Horner, 768 
Quebec St., London, Ont., Canada. 





CHANGE IN ADDRESS OF 
CONFERENCE OFFICER 


Conference of Eastern Canadian 
Locals—Secretary Edouard Charette, 
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For that 
Hotel and Dinner Engagement 


WE O 


| RODGERS and 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
TRANSCRIBED BY ROSARIO BOURDON 
Containing These AlbeTime Musical Show Favorites 


June Is Bustin’ Out All Over 
Selection from “State Fair” 
Some Enchanted Evening 


The Surrey With the Fringe on Top 
THE FOLLOWING PARTS ARE AVAILABLE 


PIANO CONDUCTOR 
ADVANCED VIOLIN 


2ND VIOLIN 
VIOLA CELLO BASS 
FLUTE OBOE 


1ST CLARINET IN Bb 
2ND CLARINET IN Bb 
BASSOON 


PARTS, Each . . 


PIANO CONDUCTOR .. 


WILLIAMSON MUSIC, INC. 
R. K. O. BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





FFER YOU 
the 


HAMMERSTEIN 


You'll Never Walk Alone 
Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’ 
If | Loved You 


Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE 
Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE 
HORNS IN F 

1ST TRUMPET IN Bb 
2ND TRUMPET IN Bb 


TROMBONE ; 

TUBA DRUMS 

TYMPANI ; 
Peer eee ae 


- 1.50 4 





. 





© ttl ee 
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Che Haynes Flute 








CRAFTSMEN-MADE 
Gold - 


In Silver - 


Platinum 





EXPERT REPAIRS 





Shops: 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Branch: Wm. S. Haynes Studio, 33 West 5lst Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 











Room 903, 1440 St. Catherine St., 
West, Montreal, P. Q. Canada. 





THE DEATH ROLL 


Asbury Park, N. J., Local 399— 
Gerald E. Stone. 
Bakersfield, Calif., Local 263—Gene 





WILLIAM LEWERENZ 
3016-A Texas Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


Hamilton. 

















VE LORS 





KITS FOR 


DRUMMERS 


COVER YOUR DRUMS WITH THE NEW VE-ALOID PEARL 
White Marine — Black — Red — Blue 


See Your Dealer or Write 
EPT. 











ALL DR 


IM — 559 KINGS HIGHWAY 
BROOKLYN 23, NEW YORK 
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REGISTER NOW! Let Us 

Help Prepare YOU for a Pro- 

fessional Career in Music 

A star-studded roster 
of outstanding instructors, 

among them 

Sam Donahue and Bobby Byrne 
° 

SCHILLINGER 


SYSTEM OF ARRANGING 





Sam Donahue Bobby Byrne 


Nation’s most popular 
Saxophone-playing 


America’s foremost 





Maestro AND COMPOSITION and Harpist 
A poe oy oy 
actical course taught by 
APPROVED “OR VETS fait, Authorized Schillinger 
—One or two hours inctvectors. Covers Denee ALL MODERN 
ly of private in- l io, Television an 
vida! instruction or Mader Composition. Dg, DANCE BAND 
12 and 25 hours week- = stvie encouraged and as- 
ly regular courses. sisted. TAUGHT 


OUR 52nd YEAR WRITE FOR CATALOG | 


ooo NOw try a 


at your 
: pmertee 
dealer’s... 
Arched and flat 
X top models —at 
prices that save 
a you real money. 
Super response. 


BIG tone! 





KAY 
Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Francisco, Calif., Local §—~ 
Joseph Bettencourt, 


San 
George Kimball, 


Boston, Mass., Local 9—-Harold L. 
Sawyer, Georges C. Mager, Henrietta 


Kenney. Joseph Mendel. 

Chester, Penn., Local 484—Harvey Schenectady, N. Y., Local 85—Car] 
Walters. Demangate, Sr. 

Chicago, Ill., Local 10—-Gustaf F. Sioux Falls, S. D., Local 114~ 
Kissell, Gottfried Bohman, Blanche Jimmy Barnett. 
M. (Allen) Brown, Russell V. Hupp, Toronto, Canada, Local 149—D, 
Joseph Janda, Joe Siniscalchi, Chas. M. Reid. 
Stone, Sr., Adilade (Hirstand) Tulsa, Okla., Local 94—Robert 
Schnacke, Thos. J. Sefl. Percy Starr, Jr. 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—John B. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140— 


Fogle, Floyd Snider, Ray L. Clark. Fred Rickart. 


Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Clarence 





D. Bradley. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3—Hugo SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Sommer. MEETING 


The mid-year meeting of the 
Southern Conference of Locals will 
be held on November 18-19, 1950, 
in the Princess Issena Hotel at Day- 


Jacksonville, Fla., Local 632— 
Wm. (Duke) Nelson. 
Lawrence, Mass, Local 372—Her- 


man Toepler. 


Louisville, Ky., Local 11—Karl tona Beaeh, Fla. Meeting will be 
Schmidt. called to order by President Fox at 
Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47— 2:00 P. M., Saturday, November 18, 


Frank D. Astley, Fred L. Cole, David 1950. 

Robertson, Emil Seidel, Gino Severi. All locals in the jurisdiction of 
Milwaukee, Wis., Local 8—Robert the Southern Conference are urged 

Wagner. to send delegates. Hotel reserva- 
Minneapolis, Minn., tions should be made at once 

Harold E. Laugeson. through Barrett Stigler, President, 
New York, N. Y., Local 802—Jack Local 601, at 116 Loomis St., Day- 


79 
‘Te 


Local 





Doherty, Carmine Fabrizio, Fred H. tona Beach, Fla. 
Kinnaird, Anton P. Kleinfelder, 
Maurice L. Loeb, Frank McNelis, DEFAULTERS 


Ike Reiser, Frederick Sthur, Emil 


Seidel, George G. Gunther, William The following are in default of 
L. Grieve, Albert Killian, Paul payment to members of the Amer- 
Listermann, Joseph J. Stohwasser, ican Federation of Musicians: 


S. Arthur Tallman, John Smolko, 
Gregorio Robertazzi. 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—George 
Robertazzi. 
Omaha, 

Zaruba. 
Rochester, Minn., 
Stanley Gerlicher. 
Rochester, N. Y., 
L. Grieve. 


Rendezvous Cafe, Frank and Bea- 
trice Backlin, Long Beach, Calif., 
$125.00. 

Ward Bros. Circus, Geo. W. Pugh, 
Archie Gayer (co-owners) and L. F. 
Stoltz (agent), Los Angeles, Calif., 
$90.00. 

Machek’s Cocktail Lounge, Francis 
Machek, Oakland, Calif., no amount 
given. 

Clayton Club, Al Oxmann, 
Sacramento, Calif., $113.90. 


Neb., Local 70—Charles 


437— 


Local 


Local 66—Wm 
prop., 








QUALITY OF 
NATIONAL FAME 


by more buyers than any 


other make! 


COMPANY 


Armstrong flutes are chosen 





KHART 


Empire Entertainment Agency, 
Bill Bills, Denver, Colo., no amount 
given. 

Hart-Van Recording Co., and H. L. 
Hartman, LaGrange, IIl., $277.50. 

Lewis White Agency, ‘Springfield, 
Ill., $100.00. 

Hollywood Bar, Jimmy Joyner, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., $450.00. 

Billiken Ballroom, Tommy Brook- 


ins, megr., Des Moines, Iowa, 
$1,780.00. 

L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
Brudnick, Boston, Mass., $375.00. 


Bob Thompson’s Drive-In and 


Cocktail Lounge, Bob Thompson, 
owner, Biloxi, Miss., $250.00. 

Tom Wince, Vicksburg, Miss., 
$90.00. 


Schult-Krocker Theatrical Agency, 
North Kansas City, Mo., $20.00. 

Gayway Ballroom, and Jim Cor- 
coran, McCook, Nebr., $300.00. 

Normandie Beach Club, Alexander 


DeCicco, Atlantic Beach, N. Y., 
$229.00. 
J. W. Williams, Bronx, N. Y., 
$48.00. 


Fifty-Two Club, Saul Rapkin, own- 
er, Loch Sheldrake, N. Y., $860.00. 

Jerry Law, New York, N. Y., 
$121.96. 

Dewey “Pigmeat” Markham, New 
York, N. Y., $1,028.64. 

Len Hope, Cincinnati, Ohio, $98.30. 

J. A. Singleterry, Houston, Texas, 
$387.00. 

Kitchener-Waterloo Y’s Men’s Club, 
Kitchener, Ont., Can., $44.00. 

Monte Carlo Gardens, Ruben Gon- 
zales, Monte Carlo Inn, Reynosa, 
Mexico, $4,473.50. 

Roy Magen, $748.32. 

Mr. and Mrs. George McAdoo, San 
Jose, Calif., $67.20. 
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DRUMMERS 


able. Send for list of topics covered. 
Write to 


1739 Boston Road, Bronx, N. Y. 





Back issues of the SAM ULANO MONTHLY 
PROGRESSIVE STUDY CHARTS are avail- 


SAM ULANO SCHOOL FOR DRUMMERS 











GUITAR-LICKS! 


Fina improvising difficult; ideas limited? Add 
to your knowledge with 60 Modern Licks, Runs. 
Appity to own take-off styles of Christian, 
Barnes, Reinhardt, etc., transcribed from record- 
ings. Note and number system eo 


Strictly professional material. $1.00. 
¢. 


O.D.’s Order direct. Immediate delivery. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC 


Lock Box 267 Chicago 90, Illinois 








FOR SALE 


Cremonensis Faciebat 
Anno 1726 


MR. WILLARD BOYEA 





VIOLIN (Antonius Stradivarius) 


Box 478, Route 2, Cheboygan, Mich. 











Attention!-GUITARISTS-Attention! 
Get these 3 SENSATIONAL new guitar study 
books: “Guitar Method for Adults,’ $2.00 
(incl. 10 original stylized guitar solos in nota- 
tion). “The Practical Guitar Chord Index,” 
$2.00 (incl. diagrams, notation, tables, reading 


aids, formulae): ‘Chords for the Guitar,”’ 


Bk. |, $2.00 (incl. 508 chord diagrams and 
1,576 chord progressions). Order NOW from 


R. D. MORONG, ‘ Carol Sales Co. 


P. O. Box 21, Lefferts Sta., Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 








STUDIES—Prepares you for Radio, Concert, 


yon’s DYNAMIC ETUDES for Sax, $1.50. 
DAVID GORNSTON 





DAVID GORNSTON’S ALL CHORDS—9ths, 
liths, 13ths, Altered Soares taught cor- 
rectly in all keys, plus Drills, $1.25. Men- 
tion instrument when ordering . . 16 SMART 


Theatre, etc., for SAX, CLARINET, TRUM- 
PET, GUITAR, VIBES, $1 .50. . . Santy Run- 


117 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











The Rockwell School of Tuning 


Fully equipped to teach all phases of piano main- 
tenance efficiently. Opportunities unlimited. Course 


CLEARFIELD, PENNSYLVANIA 


practical and well planned. Ample practice pianos. 


Competent instructors. 


Address 


Clearfield, Pennsylvania, for Catalog. 


Licensed by Pennsylvania 
State Board for Vocational Education. V. A. Contract, 


ROCKWELL SCHOOL OF TUNING, 














HAND TRAINING BY THE 
OSTROVSKY SYSTEM 


helps you master technical problems and 
reduce daily practice needs. 
Efficient, scientific, economical. 
Write to W. F. POTTER 
510 West 123rd St., New York 27, N. Y. 


| Roland L. Wells, Ernest F. West, Sr., Raymond 











NOVEMBER. 





"Variations of Drumming” 


A NEW DRUM METHOD— 92 peoes of rudi- 
ments and ideas for El 
and Professional Drummers. Four Parts... 
Professionally recommended, taught, and 
endorsed. Write for free adds and infor- 
mation. LIST PRICE $2.50 POSTPAID, at 
your dealers, or DIRECT FROM 
AUTHOR-PUB. - RALPH C. PACE 


975 North Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. 














SUSPENSIONS, EXPULSIONS, 
ERASURES 


SUSPENSIONS 


Bakersfield, Calif., Local 263—Jimmy Jeffries, 
Joe Cullen (Milburn), Hap E. H. Gragson, Frank 
Miller, Carl Hill, Lonnie de la Cruz, Eugene 
Williams, Don Dixon, Lester Foster, Ike a 
Sam Wilson, Abe Couts, Eugene Morris, Jr., Ray 
Martinez. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Joseph I. Abramo, Rus- 
sell Anderson, George Angrisano, Armand E, 
Bachand, Albert Badgers, Wm. S. Bagwell, Alvin 
H. Ball, Anthony Bellacqua, Leon  Biganess, 
Calixto Blanca, Salvatore J. Blanco, Curly Blane, 
Nathaniel P. Blish, Roman S. Boguszewski, Fred- 
erick W. Branch, Jr., Paul Bregor, John Brown, 
John Buchanan, James M. Buckiey, Longin Buinis, 
Henri Butler, Rocco Buttiglieri, Robert Calton, 
Carl J. Carpenito, Ausilio J. Cataldo, Roy Vernon 
Caton, Serge Chaloff, Charles Chaplain, John H. 
Chapman, Lawrence M. Clarke, Victor Childers, 
Joseph E, Ciavardone, Joseph Cochrane, Paul G. 
Conway, Joseph A. Cordaro, Edward J. Cotter, 
Buddy Courtney, Lincoln P. Crocker, John J. 
Cuneo, Charles D’Angeli, Frederick P. Daniels, 
Leo DeAngelis, Giuseppe deLeilis, Joseph De- 
Marzo, Vincent DeNunzio, Arthur DeRosa, Peter 
DeRosa, Joseph DeStefano, Jean C. Devergie, 
James DeVita, Anthony Dias, Anthony DiCiccio, 
Fred DiPietro, Pete Dorney, Joseph R. L. Dud- 
geon, Edward J. Dumas, Frank A. Durant, Mary 
Lou Dusseault, Eleanor Eldridge, Robert B. El- 
well, Edward P. Fagin, Peter A. Fata, Jr., John 
L. Field, Joseph Z. Fine, Eugene C. Finkbeiner, 
James P. Foley, Tyrus Frolund, Thomas A. Fur- 
tado, Romeo Giannoccaro, Martin M. Goldman, 
Manuel Gonzalez, Andrew J. Greco, Fred Guerra, 
James T. Harkins, Andrew McClary Heath, Jr., 
Joseph Heller, David F. Henderson, Peter Hetor- 
illa, John E. Hildreth, Thomas H. Hill, Philip 
Hochstein, John E. Hogan, Thomas H. Holohan, 
Jr., Donald E. Hotin, Joyce R. Hubbard, Matias 
Inguilio, A. Alvan Jacobson, Fay Jennings, Norris 
Karp, Daniel E. Kent, Bernard King, Georgia Mae 
Kingsbury, Herbert Kravitz, Joseph J. LaCascia, 
George H. Lambert, Henri Lambert, James A. 
Lambert, Frank A. Lane, Mario <A. Langione, 
Anthony LaPenna, Bernard Larkin, Leo Larkin, 
Louis Laudanno, David Leavitt, Romolo Leone, 
Herbert Levin, Elliott G. Lewis, Valdamar D. Lille- 
back, John E. Lydstone, Jr., Catherine I. Lyman, 
Frank G. Maio, Lawrence Malatesta, Joseph 
Malins, David Maltzman, Wm. M. Marcus, Chas. 
H. Mariano, Paul R. McDevitt, Wm. McFaden, 
Charles F. McNally, John F. Meara, Octave Men- 
ard, Leo Menconi, Frank R. Messina, Jr., Dora 
Van Miller, Lewis B. Mills, Edward Monty, Nina 
Murdock, Willard M. Murdock, James F. New- 
comb, Cela Gamba Newman, Mary E, O'Connor, 
Edw. N. O'Hearne, Vincent O'Keefe, Vincent 
Parla, Terry Page, Louis Pascucci, Bryant W. 
Patten, B. J. Patterson, Ira A. Pelletier, Charles 
Pelley, Theresa M. Pepin, John Picardi, Gerrish 
Pike, Daniel R. Pinkham, Jr., Saul Podolsky, Wilma 
W. Pratt, Gaetano A. Presutti, Leo F. Reisman, 
Thomas M. Repucci, Tom Rezza, Alan Richards, 
Robert F. Ritzenhein, James E. Roche, Charles 
C. Romanelli, Dana K. Russell, B. Sanderson, 
Thomas J. Santos, Albert E. Scafati, Irving 
Schwartz, Richard Seeley, Leon B. Shaw, Maurice 
Sheinfield, Jack Sherman, Richard Simonds, Theo- 
dore Simonelli, Israel Sklar, Keith Sloan, Julius 
Soll, Carroll R. Spear, Armand N. Starita, Joseph 
G. Stukas, J. Edgar Swan, Bernard Taclof, David 
Taclof, Ralph F. Talarico, Ramon Talavera, 
Oliver S. Taylor, Robert W. Taylor, Hazel M. 
Tobin, Louis Torriere, Gregory Tucker, Frank J. 
Unni, Michael J. Vigliaroli, Paul J. Vignoli, 
Anthony Vitale, Luise Vosgerschien, Ivan Wain- 




















Increase Your Income by Studying . . .« 


ARRANGIN 


You can’t learn arranging from books—but you can learn arranging at home. 
Enroll now for our famous “Modern HOME STUDY Arranging Course” which 
teaches you duet, trio, and four-way writing; how to orchestrate passing 
tones; arrangement routine; and scores of unusual modern effects. 

Check the courses that interest you, and send the coupon 

today for free catalog and No obligati 


UNIVERSITY EXTENS!| 1ON CONSERVATORY 
. A-712, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








wright, Clarence J. Walsh, Wm. Wasserman, 


Wilding-White, Loring Willams, Herbert Yakus, 
G. Rowland Young, Anthony W. Zaits, John E. 
Zarick. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Vicki Vance, A. 
Schottenstein, John F. Stanton, David Wakser, 
Charles Wiard, Lillian Yenken, Albert Hersee, 
Phillip Hughes, William Jones, Loran Loughran, 
Edward Metzger, George Meyer, C. F. Morehead, 
Glenn Moss, Carl Palm, Guy Reed, Edwin Ritchie, 
Robert Ritchie, Paul Rose, Daniel Baker, Wilbur 
Baker, Gladys Hone Brown, Henry Burch, Loren 
Caborn, Charles DePietro, Louis Dring, Wallace 
Ebersbach, Jack Friend, David Friley, Mary Ken- 
nan Gillis, Donald Haxton, Harold Hecker. 

Conneaut, Ohio, Local 107—Ralph Hawkins. H 

Denver, Colo., Local 20—Claude Maury Miller, | 
Geo. LD. Phillips, Harold B. Roberts, Edward A. | 
Stember, Lewis W. Story, Henry Torres, Wayne 
Tuttle, Leonard L. Wamsley, Vernon S$. Waters, 
Willard A. Webber, Alva Curtis Wilson, Robert 
W. Arter, Burt Harold Sidell, Anna Karma Beck- 
man, Everet R. Beckman, Robert S. Binnix, Wm. 
Dale Blomgren, Frank R. Blush, Ray E. Burwell, 
Wm. T. Butterfield, Clifford H. Byrd, Robin L. 








(CO Piano, Pent s Normal Course 00 Choral Conductin 0 Voice 

L) Piano, Student’s Course (] DANCE BAND "ARRANGING () Guitar 

(j Public School Mus.—Beginner’s . History and Analysis of Music ( Mandolin 
{J Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s () Cornet-Trumpet [] Harmony CL) Violin 

[] Advanced Composition LJ Professional Cornet-Trumpet (J Clarinet 

{) Ear Training and Sight Singing [) Double Counterpoint [J Saxophone 
Name. Age 

Street No City State....°. 


Music experience 
Would you like to earn the Bachelor of Music Degree? 




















“sty wa MAURY DEUTSCH ™:- ». 


System used by more arrangers than all others combined. Available now in 9 texts at $1.00 each. 
(a) Bop Chords Applied (d) Arranging |! (g) Ps: ical Associations 
(b) Musical Psychology {e) Arranging ft ) Voicing Acoustics 
(c) Orchestration (f) Arranging Hi (i) Instrumentation 

PRIVATE — GROUP — CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 
153 West 57th St., New York City (Opposite Carnegie Hall) Circle 6-5568 








PROTECT YOUR FUTURE — Buy Your EXTRA Bonds Now! 
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ACCORDION 
PICK-UP 


(patent penditrs) 


Yin 







one of these models 


is sure to suit you 





For a new range... new beauty... and ease of playing, 
you must try a Premier Accordion Pickup. Your local 
music dealer will be glad to let you try one in your own 
accordion. Either model Premier can be installed in a few 
moments — will not mar and needs no holes drilled. And 
for balanced response and reproduction of true accordion 
tone, there’s none to compare. 


Model PA-10 


Has a control box with both 
tone and volume controls 
that mounts easily and con- 
veniently to your shoulder 
strap bracket. Comes com- 
plete with cable and plugs, 
ready to use. Each..$37.50 


Model PC-5 


Same as PA-10 but with no 
controls. (Set required tone 
and volume on your Ampli- 
fier.) Comes complete with 
cable and plugs, ready to 
use. Each $27.50 


Accordionist—ALMA SANTA 
Popular New Y ork Soloist, 


fl Spiga ec 


SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY INC. | 
559 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, N. Y. | 
me your free circular showing the Premier 
Accordion Pick-up and its exceptional features, 
or and giving complete specifications and prices. 
mame of nearest music dealer where 1 may try one. | 


ask your 
music dealer 
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Doty, Jean A. Ferguson, Heber Chase Harmon, 
Virgil Lee Macom, Juhuny Aubrey McCord, John 
E. Melton, Ralph George Philips. 

Houston, Texas, Local 65—Ray Ferguson, David 
Sanchez, Edgar L. Bevis, Robert Compean, Mel 
Cook, Hortense A. Cook, Fred M. Crawford, Leon 
D. Crawford, Michael DeRudder, Harris Dodd, 
Basil Duncan, Wm. O. Dunn, Paul Elliott, Jeff 
Fallin, John M. Fleming, Chas. E. Forque, Don 
C. Hall, John B. Harrell, Joe F. Humphrey, 
Edw. N. Hurd, Eugene Hyde, Varina B. Johnson, 
Wm. H. Kerr, Lapetina Russell, Dennis D. Lund, 
Daniel J. Mechura, Jack Meyring, Alton E, 
Morong, Donald Newey, Chas. G. Price, Vernon 
D. Reader, Vernon L. Sherard, James A. Snow, 
Don Stanley, Roy C. Thurman, Don Turner, 
Mary F. Turner, Benny Woodworth. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Local 228—Robert Burkhart, 
LeRoy Burlington, Glen J. Cassada, Frank Cor- 
nish, Frank DeVorak, George DeBolt, William 
L. DeBolt, Floyd Hindbaugh, Dale F. Jensen, 
Robert M. Jones, Henry J. Kulesa, Manuel Lewis, 
Joe Martin, Jerry B. Mears, Robert D. Patnoude, 
Charles Schaffer, Paul C. Shank, Gene L. Walker, 
Vonne Vere Walker, Donald Warren, Leslie N. 
Whipple, Bruce Witsaman, Frank W. Wolf, Ron- 
ald Youngs. 

Lafayette, Ind., Local 162—EFd Barnhart, Tom 
Cheatham, Ralph Leucht, Clifford Winger, Harold 
Winger, Richard Winger, Robert Winger. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Local 38—Sidney Eagan, 
Dennis Anderson, Phil Brito, Santo Pagano, Willie 
Lee, Wm, Grushow, Norman Ogden 

Lebanon, Pa., Local 750—H. Richard Dichm. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Helen Bower- 
man, Bob Dawes, Garth Green, James Porter, 
Jovita Rand, Wm. Somers, Bob Stafford. 

Middletown, Conn., Local 499—John Beverly, 
Robert Beverly, Andrew Harris, Jesse Jackson. — 

Milwaukee, Wis., Local 587—Charles Edward, 
Russell Ennols, Leroy Hawkins, Gerald Johnson, 
Sam Moore, George Ramsey, Gerald Scott, Curtis 
Sprewer, Otho Tankersly, Juliette Cobb, Vernice 
Green, Robert Jenkins, Jimmy Mason, James 
Newell, Jack Rice, Abdullah Salayhadyn, Ardis 
Steward 

Memphis, Tenn., Local 71—Chas. Lowdermilk, 
Ira Lowdermilk, Leonard Ragozin. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Local 375-—Alec Brash- 
ear, Louis D. Clemons, Richard J. Frazier, John 
R. Lane, Alfred G. Leal, Geo. G. McBride, Bill 
M. Reynolds, Eugene F. Roxheger, Arvil L. Sweat. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Dilwyn Boyden, Wil- 
fred Bourgeois, Robert Borden, Paul Clemensen, 
Anthony Cacamo, Jack Guenther. Elmer Hager, 
Ralph Hadlund Lowell Hamilton, Jess Wayne 
Harris, Harold Hayes, Melvin Jespersen, Robert 
E. Johnson, Richard Kovarick, Chas. McDaniel, 
Barbara McDaniel, Ralph Major, Sears W. Nelson, 
Ronald Olson, Joe Parish, Glen Prettyman, Fred 
Precht Bert Randall, Violet Ray, Fred Rasmussen, 
Robert Roy, Berl Samuel, Norma Anspach Sher- 
man, Wm. D. Smith, Rudolph Srb, Larry Stein- 
berg, Arnold Sterenberg, Wm. Walvoord, James 
White, Richard Zdan, Merwin Tilton. 

Pensacola, Fla., Local 283—W. A. Swann, Jr., 
Thomas Maddox, Fred Libbert, Don Alden Lang- 
ford, Johnny Byrn, Richard Shauseil. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26—Fred M. Bastion, Mischa 
E. Beard, Russell Dee Buckles, Jack G. Callear, 
Wm. Chas. Chapman, Cecil R. Churchill, Leonard 
H. Eagle, Kenneth Taylor, Ernest G. Freeman, 
Paul E. Gilman, Delbert A. Kelly, Frank L. Mc- 
Cuskey, Robert W. Nyberg, Robert F. Paul, James 
F, Stephens, Robert L. Wilson. 

Plainfield, N. J., Local 746—Manuel G. Ferry, 
Elsie MacDonald, Albert J. Cennamo. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Herbert E. Anderson, 
Nicholas Arenaz, James T. Barnes, Paul FE. Cephas, 
Andrew S. Ciccarelli, Robert Coleman, Donald B. 
Deamer, Hartland Deering, Jos. Carl DeMarco, 
Thelma Fabian, Arthur W. Franceen, Ervin G. 
Friemuth, Chester W. Harris, WHjalmar D. 
Hielmberg, Walter W. Kaufer, Arthur F. La- 
Palme, Donald R. Loeffler, Jesse Lopez, Ernest 
C. Morgan, Lawrence J. Morneau, Leonard R. 
(Bud) Overby, Gerald S, Pearson, Perry Carson 
Peoples, Richard G. Peterson, Irving J. Reeves, 
Jr., Lowell D. (Huck) Round, Robert B. Schneider, 
Ronald S. Wagner, Sam Hyster, Jos. G. Huspeni, 
Edw. J. Istel, Fred L. Jennie, Jr., Roy E. Whaley, 
Ira Donald Williams, Albert J. (Happy) Winter- 
bauer, Robert S. Wojack. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Local 610—Clarence 
Kizewski, Leonard Kizewski, Richard Wiltrout. 








EXPULSIONS 


Belleville, Il., Local 29—Don E, Knipp. 

Bradford, Pa., Local 84—George Adams, Shan- 
non McAvoy. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Ben R. Majer, 
Robert Leindecker. 

Columbus, Ohio, Local 103—Willis Blackledge, 
Gordon Bolon, John Gasbarra, Dean Davis, Keith 
Dumph, Charles Fickheisen, Harry Golob, John 
R. Keene, Jack Lee. 

Detroit, Mich., Local 5—Rudolph (Rudy) Ballog, 
George E. Banks 2nd, George C. Bean, William 
(Tweed) Beard, Edward Booker, Jr., Edwin C. 
Boyer, Louis I. Bozin, Chester F. Brejnak, Joseph 
T. Carter, Russel G. Dalton, Marjorie M. Doer- 
fler, Rudolph Duna, John H. Franek, Henry W. 
Frost, Frank Galvez, Day A. Golfin, Harvey 
Griner (Flash Griner), Edward F. Haywood, 
Lawrente Jezak, Bienville Jones, Harry Kachatu- 
roff, Ronald F. Klaber (Ron Klaber), Chester J. 
(Buddy) Leznar, Millard W. McAtee, Donald 
L. McDonald (Les McDonald), Doyle F. McElhiney 
(Doyle Franklin), Charles Meals, Glenn H. Nunn, 
Harry T. Odom, William A. F. Ogilvie, Jr. 
(Trumpet Bill), William H. Osborne, Patrick H. 
Pascal, Joseph V. Pérna, Delmar Piacentini, Mon- 
tez (Ted) Picou, Ralph F. Porzondek, Angelo 
Primo, Alphonso Quiton, Rona M. Rose, Charles 
Shelton (Cholly Wayne), Anthony Swek, Bishop 
M. Sykes, Walter Tate, Jr., George H. Treffenger, 





i REEDCARD2tED 
LE) TRY THE “cow DI TIONER 
MAKES REEDS LAST LONGER 








FRANK HOLTON 


fine en wis 








GET READY 


LEADERS (oi iss 


USE THE E-Z WAY BOOKKEEPING 
RECORD FOR BAND LEADERS 
Designed especially for leaders by a pro- 
fessional accountant-band leader familiar 
with YOUR problems. NO TECHNICAL 
KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED. Simple, under- 
standable instructions and specimen pages 
make it easy for YOU to keep vour own 
records. Records all musical income, ex- 
penses, payrolls and detail, for an entire 
year. Comes in leatherette cover, spiral 
bound 8/2 x 11 book form, complete with 
convenient social security and weekly with- 
holding tables. Only $3.50 postpaid. 
Start 1951 right. Clip this adv. now and 

mail with your remittance to. 
JUNO PUBLISHERS 
938 Bellflower Ave., S. W., Canton 10, Ohio 

















BERNIE GLOW 


featured with 
Woody Herman is a 
Trumpet student of 


CHARLES COLIN 


Bernie Glow plays a 
7M Harry Glantz 
Mouthpiece 


CHARLES COLIN STUDIOS 
111 WEST 48th ST. NEW YORK 19 








ACCORDIONISTS 


Learn to read from piano music. Learn to 
arrange for the accordion. Study 
HARMONY in 7 Thorough Lessons 
prepared especially for the Accordionist. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Courtesy to teachers. 

° 218 So. Highland Ave. 
John Leipold los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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TO IMPROVE PERFORMANCE 
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FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 











THE MUSICAL DRUMMER 


By LOUIS BELLSON—Teaches Drums Cor- 

rectly. Part 1—Fundamentals and Rudiments 

(98 pages), $2.00. Part 2—Traps, Orchestra, 

Band and Dance Drumming (98 pages), $2.00. 

Louis Bellson’s Complete ROLL CHART, 50c. 
DAVID GORNSTON 

117 West 48th Street, New York 19, N. Y¥. 


PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by Dr. 
William Braid White, World’s Leading Piano 
Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, Indiana 




















AD LIB THE MELODY 
FOLIO OF 6 QUICK AD LIB IDEAS, $1.00 
Also Special Offer: Be-Bop System Chord Ad 
Lib, arrange at sight method, 25 Riff Choruses, 
200 Hot Licks, “‘Walking Bass,”” 50 piano, 
accordion or guitar intros. Any instrument. 
All for $3.00. Combo Material—Intros, Endings, 
Chasers; 2 or 3 way Riffs. FREE descriptive 
literature. Send 50c mailing charge on C.O.D.’s, 


Win Neher Arranging Service, Laureldale, Pa. 











NEW PIANO “MUTE” 


Lets You Practice Piano Day or Night 
Without Disturbing Others 
Mutes piano about 85%, — easily attached or 
detached without harming mechanism. State 
upright, grand or spinet! Sold only on money- 
back guarantee. Send $5.00 for mute and 
full instructions for use. 
RICHARD MAYO, Piano Technician 

Dept. 004, 1120 Latona St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


PIANO- BREAKS! 


ALSO ADAPTABLE FOR VIOLIN, TRUMPET, 
CLARINET, Etc. Every month our Break Bulletin 
is full of clever arrangements for improvising 
extra choruses of the Hit Parade tunes. Hot 
breaks, novel figures and boogie effects to fill in. 
Send 20 cents for latest copy, or $2 for 12 months. 
Mention if teacher 
THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio B, P. O. Box 427 - - Ojai, California 
























} } Heckel- Mollenhauer Bassoons 

: New and 

IMPORTED a canaan REEDS 
$2.00 —3 for $5.00 

; Cc. O. D. Orders Accepted. Send Sample Reed. 

$ WILLIAM O. GRUNER 

4 Member Philadelphia Orchestra 

81 South Keystone Ave., Upper Darby, Pa. 














Otis (Bobo) Turner, Arthur B. Ungier, Robert H. 
Warren, Francis J. Weskel, Jack Wiggins, Robert 
F. Zilke, Kenneth E. Burrell. 

Ely, Nev., Local 212—LeRoy Napier, Willard 
D. Smith. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Local 228—Fred Stark, 
George Swanson. 

St. Paul, Minn., Local 30—Chester L. Christopher. 


ERASURES 


Batavia, N. Y., Local 575—Leonard Regan. 

Baton Rouge, La., Local 538—Geo. N. Addison. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Joseph Lillo, Paul 
Markle. 

Helena, Mont., Local 642—Ed Beveridge, Kay 
Guthrie, Bruce Berg, Walter Schrock. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Local 677--George Akana, 
Ralph Alapai, Geo. Callender, William Davis, 
Richard Lee, Samuel Pang, Charles S. Querter- 
mous, Hiroshi Shimaoka. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Joe Robinson, 
Walter McQuain, Richard G. Zuelch, Donald W. 
Bolstad, Gene Dwight Alden, Wm. C. Goade, Jr. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Local 47—Larry Allan, 
Robert E. Browne, Joe O. Chaddock, Jr., Derry 
Falligant, Jan Garber, Everette I. a Ernest 
(Red) Ingle, Wm. Jan Jacobson, John J. Lais, Jr., 
Texas Jim Lewis, Dick Taylor. 

Marinette, Wis., Local 39—Curtis Guy, Loren 
Olson. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Golda’ Perretti (Gilda 
Perry). 

Newark, N. J., Local 16—Theodore Ritchwood, 
Swinton Carter. 

New Orleans, La., Local 174--Antonio Castro, 
Felix A. Feagin. Billy R. Hayes, Martin B. Kloete, 
Earl A. Kroeper, Ray Pruitt, Melvin H. Smith, 
Frederick D. Terry, 3rd, Galen R. Withee. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Marion L. Bland, 
Potenciano Bacold, Norma S&S. Bacold, Joseph 
Cohen, William Ciliento, Vibert Jappa, Alfred 
L. Jones, Arthur F. Kurzman, Herman Leopoldi, 
Patrick O’Garro, Clarence F. Macon, Garfield E. 
Mapp, Jr., Alfred Thompson, Albert Gibson, Solo- 
mon Buss, Ted E. Black, Bob Chester, James Can- 
nady, John T. Grimes, Harvey Leonard, Benigno 
Medina, Jack Palmer, Theodore Rhodes, Juan 
Tirado, Clelia C. Wilson, Blue Barron, Raymond 
Colon, Tony Camillo, Murray Gross, Harold Heff- 
ler, James Lozito, Joie Orin, Thomas A. Rey- 
nolds, Russell A. Russo, Omega Smith. 

Omaha, Neb., Local 70—Frank Duncan, Leigh- 
ton Goodrich, Vance Horne (Wayne Van Horne), 
John D. Huldt, Betty Leigh Rice, Richard Mc- 
Cord. 

Port Jervis, N. ¥., Local 667—-Leonard Bolmos, 
Francis Ackerman, Lester MHendushot, Joseph 
Forgass, Donald Basham. 

Rochester, N. Y., Local 66—Douglas Clark, 
Aden W. Densmore, Raymond Gallina, George 
E. Jordan, Richard J. Krohl, Harlan Lang, Philip 
J. LaPlaca, John Lenox, Leon Raper, Ward J. 
Rowley, Frederick G. Scott, Wilford Simmons, 
Theo. C. Stapleton, Nicholas Tirborelli, Lewis 
Van Haney, Don Way. 

San Diego, Calif., Local 325—Major Q. Holley. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Gerald W. Weils, 
Juan Guerrero, Rudolph Renzi, John P. Vegas. 

San Jose, Calif., Local 153—Johnny Hunt. 

Sharon, Pa., Local 187—Jess Bentley, Carl 
Bobby, Harold Branham, Earl Fennick, Ray Greco, 
Edmond Harbulak, Paul Hogue, Robert Holden, 
David Kearney, Simon Mirkovich, Joseph Waliga, 
George Palko, Frank Opalenik, Ralph Napolitan. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada, Local 145—K. Al- 
mond, F. A. Gill, T. Grenfell, Bud Hamer, 
B. Kendall, A. Langbell, Margaret Peterson, 
Morley Reeves, Frank Trainor. 





News Nuggets 


The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation in the Library of Con- 
gress will subsidize one concert of 
chamber music at the 1951 Ojai 
Festival next May. 


Eugene Kash has been appointed 
full-time conductor of the Ottawa 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Previously 
Mr. Kash served as concertmaster of 
the Toronto Symphony and was 
a soloist at the Noonday Concerts 
at the London National Gallery in 
England. 




















JEN-CO VIBES 


Latest model JEN-CO No. 
620 FOLDING PORTABLE 
MODE: VIBE. Chrome- 
plated carriage and polished 
resonators. Pearl rails and 
ends. 
Bars don’t come off. 
Really portable. 


AVAILABLE AND FOR SALE 
AT ALL MUSIC STORES 








Used by Bobby Christian, Marjorie Hyams, Jack Conner, 
Red Norvo, John Jacobs, Lou Singer, Billy Dorn, Doc West 
and many other great artists. 

MFRS. OF MARIMBAS, XYLOPHONES, CHIMES, KETTLE DRUMS 


Box 168 Decatur, Illinois 








SOUND EFFECTS! DRUMS! ACCESSORIES! 


We are agents for Mustel (original Paris) Celestas, Musser Vibes and Marimbas, Premier 
(England) Drum Accessories, WFL and Slingerland Drums and Accessories. A complete 
line of A. Zildjian Cymbals. Reconditioned pedal tymps, vibes and celestas. Famous 
Carroll Hickory and Alumi-Fiash Tympani Maliets. 


Hundreds of special effects available....Write us your needs today! 


“PERCUSSION SPECIALTIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Wy) RENTALS—REPAIRS—SPECIAL SOUND EFFECTS 
AMG DRUM SERVICE « 339 Wes: 43rd St, N.Y. 18 











FAMOUS VIOLINS mom rary 


The leading modern Italian master violin-makers G. ORNATI, A. POGGI, |. SDERCI, G. POL. 
LASTRI, M. CAPICCHIONI, P. SGARABOTTO and may have sent to U.S.A., as many ty 
CLAUDIO P. BARBIERI, 3114 North Broadway, Los Angeles 31, Calif. Phone: CA 
Will distribute few VIOLINS and VIOLAS. ‘sending them, if possible, on approval. 
Will accept old Italian masters (17th and 18th cometten only) to be sent to Italy for repairs 
or restoration 














LARGER on THE INsyp,... 


Streamline Cases 


SMALLES ON THE O 
IMPOSSIBLE....? 
BUT WE DID IT. 


OUTSIOg 


YOUR DEALER WILL PROVE IT TO YC 




















CHIRON 


| VIBRATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sax and Clarinet 


REEDS 


ee ses 
Made in France of the 
finest French Cane. 
For better tone, use 
VIBRATORS, the 
reeds with the famous 
GROOVES! 
s 


10 Different Strengths— 
From No. 1 Soft to 
No. 5% Hard. 

2 


Ask Your Deales 


H. Chiron Co.., Inc. 


1650 Broadway 
New York City 


STICKY VALVES? 


HERE’S THE 
SOLUTION 


@ 100% Pure oil, 
specially developed 








@ Non-gumming 
@ Pleasant odor 
@ Only 35° 


“SCH. 
BUESCHER 


VALVE OIL 
SLIDE OIL 














DRUMMERS . . NOVEMBER 
ISSUE NOW READY! 


Don’t miss the Nov. issue of SAM ULANO’S 
MONTHLY PROGRESSIVE STUDY CHARTS. 
Gives you the following six new practice 
routines. Only $1.00 entire issue. This 
is what you get: 
1—RUDIMENTAL STUDY, Vol. 12 
2—ANALYSIS OF 6/8 TIME 
3—PLAYING THE BLUES 
4—PURPOSE OF REVIEW WORK 
5—READING CHART, Vol. 10 
6—ACCENTED PARADIDDLES 
ONLY $1.00—Full Refund if Not Satisfied. 
ORDER NOW! 
SAM ULANO SCHOOL FOR DRUMMERS 
1739 Boston Road, New York 60, N. Y. 




















CLOSING CHORD 


Coi. Jimmy Barnett, member of 
the Board of Directors of Local 114, 
Sioux Falls, and Civil Air Patrol 
wing commander for South Dakota, 
met his death in a plane crash at 
Evanston, Illinois, September 23rd. 
Barnett had operated a dance band 
for over fifteen years. He was a 
member (trumpet) of the Sioux 
Falls Municipal Band in 1932 and 
1933, 





LeRoy Pinkle, for some twenty 
years a member of Local 178, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, passed away on Octo- 
ber 15th. He was born in Kewanee, 
Illinois, on December 25, 1906. He 
was a trap drummer of ability, had 
played in several larger bands and 
had besides‘ in former years con- 
ducted a band of his own. 





Otto C. Bergner, for twenty-four 
years secretary and treasurer of Local 
51, Utica, died September 21st in 
that city. He was born in Utica 
in 1867, and just a few weeks be- 
fore his death celebrated with his 
wife their sixty-third wedding anni- 
versary. He organized and directed 
the Bergner’s Military Band, and on 
March 15th, 1943, was appointed 
to the’ Utica Board of Education. 





Giuseppe Siniscalchi, clarinetist, a 
member of Local 10 and long promi- 
nent in Chicago musical circles, died 
on September Ist at the age of sixty- 
eight. His “Conservatory of Cuyler 
Avenue” attracted students from far 
and near. For four years he played 
with the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra (when it was conducted by 
Theodore Thomas) and he was also 
a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company Orchestra. 


News Nuggets 


On November 5th the 1950-51 
season of the Griffith Music Foun- 
dation in Newark opened with a 
recital by Vladimir Horowitz. Suc- 
ceeding events will be appearances 
of the Israel Philharmonic, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, the New York 
Philharmonic, the Boston Sym- 
phony, Jascha Heifetz, Clifford Cur- 
zon and various chamber ensembles. 


Twenty-six-year-old pianist John 
Knight, presently touring Eastern 
Canada, includes on his programs 
Kenneth Peacock’s “Bridal Suite.” 





The premiere of a work by Anton 
Webern was the feature of a con- 
cert by Robert Gross, violinist, and 
Leonard Stein, pianist, October 15th, 
in Hollywood. 





In a search for new music for 
string quartet, the Fine Arts Quar- 
tet of the American Broadcasting 
Company is offering a prize of 
$400.00 in cash for the best compo- 
sition submitted. The competition 
extends to March 31, 1951. For 
further details write Rex Maupin, 
Music Director, A. B. C., Inc., 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 


Illinois. 


Aaron Copland who will be fifty 
years old on November 14th will be 
honored by a concert devoted wholly 
to his works on November 28th at 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. 





Dr. Eugene Hill, Canadian must- 
cian, has been appointed head of 
the theory department in the Faculty 
of Music at Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 





BOOK REVIEW 


YOU CAN MAKE A “STRADIVARIUS” VIOLIN, by Joseph V. 
48 pages. Popular Mechanics Press. 


Reid. 
$3.50. 


With the jubilant title, “You Can Make a ‘Stradivarius’ Violin” 
and with the chortling final paragraph, “Now, at long last your violin is 


completed,” 


this most optimistic book is guaranteed to give deep-grained 


satisfaction to many a home devotee of the tool bench. Frankly, we 
couldn’t make a violin (let alone a “Strad”) if we memorized this book 


from cover to cover. 


But we do understand line for line what the author 


is driving at and we fancy if we were adept at filing, gouging, gluing, 
clamping, planing, purfling and profiling, we should have a violin ready 
to play, if not Bach, at least Boogie-Woogie, before the shavings came 
to our knees. The charts slipped in the pocket at the front of the book 
give diagrams of each section of the violin as well as full-scale drawings 


of the tools. 


(You are told how to make the tools, too!) 


We can’t think of a more soul-satisfying hobby than violin making. 
And perhaps in this nation of after-hour tinkers we have a young Antonio 
Stradivarius just waiting for the call of this book to begin turning out 


deathless masterpieces. 





Big money in spare time! 
learn at home 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand. Low cost training by experts. Revolution- 
ary new phonograph records give true piano tones. 
We furnish professional tools (record player if 
needed), instruction manuals, including spinet tun- 
ing. Full training in piano repair—and how to line 
up work for BIG earnings. Send today for free 
literature. 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 1141, 129. Michigan Av., Lansing 16, Mich. 


ARRANGEMENTS! 


Danceable - Listenable 


ALL-TIME FAVORITES 
Combos Up to 7 Men 
* 
GREATEST LIST 
Commercial — Modern 
> 
ALL STAR ARRANGEMENTS 
BOX 603 - - SHARPSVILLE, PA. 























EPIPHONE 
MASTERBILT 
word STRINGS sose 


The String with the Golden Tone” 
and the 
“GEORGE VAN EPS” 
ADJUSTABLE BASS BRIDGE 


EPIPHONE MUSICAL STRINGS INC. 


Box 55, East Station, Yonkers 4, N.Y. 





Violinist 
No More Hand- 
kerchiefs. Just 
slip over your 
chin rest this §Y 
amazing NEW i 
Violin Chi 
Comforter? 
which is used D 














with 
COMPLETE “SATISFACTION. 
IT STAYS ON FIRM even when not playing. 
IT LOOKS NEAT even after washing. 

IT KEEPS YOUR CHIN DRY and comfortable. 
As a Trial Offer, Send $1.50 to 
VIOLIN CHIN COMFORTER 
6334 North Talman Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
Or Ask Your Dealer 








SIMONE MANTIA 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
TEACHING 
Trombone and Euphonium 


325 West 45th St., New York 1y, N. Y. 
Tel. CI 6-0430 











“The Clarinet and Clarinet Playing” 


The Complete STORY of Clarinet Playing. 
241 Pages — $3.75 Postpaid. 


At your local dealer, or direct from 
Author and Publisher 


ROBERT WILLAMAN 











Salt Point, New York 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 





PARKS, BEACHES 
AND GARDENS 


Carmel Gardens, and Mr. Wood- 
mansee, Manager, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif. 

Castle Gardens; Youth, Inc., 
Props., Detroit, Mich. 

Granada- Gardens, Shannon Shacf- 
fer, Owner, Eugene, Ore. 

Midway Park; Joseph Paness, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Rainbow Gardens, and Claire 
Ihringer, Manager, Carrington, 
North Dakota. 

Sni-A-Bar Gardens, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

Summer Gardens and James 
Webb, Gravenhurst, Ont., Can, 

Sunset Park; Baumgart Sisters, 
Williamsport, Pa. 

Terrace Gardens, E. M. Carpenter, 
Manager, Flint, Mich. 

Tropical Gardens, and Herb Huls- 
izer, Sun Prairie, Wis. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 
HOTELS, Etc. 
This List is alphabeti- 


cally arranged in States, 
Canada and Mis- 





cellaneous 
ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM: 
Sellers, Stan 
Umbach Amusement and Bever- 
age Co., and R, I (Bob) 
Umbach 
DOTHAN: 
Smith, Mose 


MOBILE: 
Cavalcade of Amusements, and 
Al Wagner, owner and pro- 
ducer 
Moore, R. E., Jr. 
MONTGOMERY: 
Alcazar Temple Patrol of the 
Shriners, Fred Waldo, Capt. 
Montgomery, W. T. 
Perdue, Frank 
PHENIX CITY: 
Cocoanut Grove Nite 
Perry T. Hatcher, 


ALASKA 


FAIRBANKS: 
Elder, Glen A. 
Squadron Club, 

Miller 


ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF: 
Saguaro Club, and R. M. Greer, 
Employer 


Club, 
Owner 


(Glen Alvin) 
and Eddie S&S. 


PHOENIX: 

Chi’s Cocktail Lounge (Chi's 
Beverage Corp.), and J. A. 
Keilly, Employer 

Hoshor, John 

Jones, Calvin R. 

Malouf, Leroy B. 

Newberry, Woody, Mgr., and 
Owner, The Old Country 
Club 


Wayne's Midway Inn 
Willett, R. Paul 
Zanzibar Club, and Lew 
PRESCOTT: 
Green Frog Cafe, 
Coffe, Proprietor 
TUCSON: 
Griffin, Manly 
Mitchell, Jimmy 
Williams, Marshall 
YUMA: 
Buckner, Gray, 
Club, El Cajon 


ARKANSAS 
BLYTHVILLE: 
Brown, Rev. Thos. J. 
ELDORADO: 
Shrivers, Bob 
HOT SPRINGS: 

Ilammon Oyster House, and 
Joe Jacobs 

Smith, Dewey 

LITTLE ROCK: 

Bernett, O. E. 

Civic Light Opera Company, 
Mrs. Rece Saxon Price, Pro- 
ducer 

Stewart, J. H. 

Wecks, S. C. 

McGHEE: 
Taylor, Jack 
MOUNTAIN HOME: 

Robertson, T. E., 

Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 


NOVEMBER. 


Klein 


and Ralph 


Owner “345” 
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NORTH LITTLE ROCK: 

Cotton Club, and Johnny 
Thomas and S. L. Kay, co- 
owners 

PINE BLUFF: 

Arkansas State College 

Lowery, Rev. J. R. 

Scott, Charles E. 

Smith, C. C., Operator, Robbins 
Bros. Circus (of Jackson, 
Miss. 

WALNUT RIDGE: 


American Legion Hut, and 
Howard Daniel Smith Post 
4456, VFW, and R. LD. Bur- 
row, Commander. 

CALIFORNIA 
ALAMEDA: 
Sheets, Andy 
BAKERSFIELD: 


Charlton, Ned 
Conway, Stewart 
Cox, Richard 
BENICIA: 
Rodgers, Edw. T. 
BEVERLY HILLS: 
Mestusis, Paris 
BiG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CATALINA ISLAND: 
Club Brazil, and Paul Mirabel, 
Operator 
COMPTON: 
Vi-Lo Records 
CULVER CITY: 
Toddle House, and John J. 
Toscano 
DUNSMUIR: 
Corral, and J. B. 
EL CERRITO: 
Johnson, Lloyd 
FRESNO: 
Valley Amusement Assn., and 
Wm. B. Wagnon, Jr., Pres. 
GARVEY: 
Rich Art Records, 
HOLLYWOOD: 
Alison, David 
Berg, Billy 
Birwell Corp. 
Bocage Room, 
Vannerson 
California Productions, 
Edw. Kovacks 
Coiffure Guild, and Arthur E. 
Teal and S$. Tex Rose. 
Dempster, Ann 
Finn, Jay, and Artists Personal 
Mgt., Ltd. 
Fishman, Edward I. 
Gray, Lew and Magic 
Record Co. 
Kolb, Clarence 
Morros, Boris 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Paterson, Trent 
Robitschek, Kurt 
Universal Light Opera Co. and 


McGowan 


Inc. 


Leonard 


and 


Ass'n. 

Western Recording Co. and 

Douglas Venable 
LAMAR: 


Main Cafe, and Mr. and Mrs. 

R. B. Dunn, owners 
LONG BEACH: 

Club Moderne, 
Jarrett 

Crystalette Music Co., Inc., and 
Cc. W. Coleman 

Jack Lasley’s Cafe, and Jack 
Lasley 

Lasley, Jack 

Majestic Ballroom, and Owen 
McDougall 


and W. C. 


Rendezvous Cafe, Frank and 
Beatrice Backlin. 
LOS ANGELES: 
Anderson, John Murray, and 
Silver Screen, Inc. 
Club Congo, and Fred Cole- 


mans and Esvan Mosby. 
Cotton Club, and Stanley Amuse- 
ments, Inc., and Harold 


Stanley 
Dalton, Arthur 
Edwards, James (of James 


Edwards Productions), and 
Jean Matthais, road manager 

Halfont, Nate 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Managers 

Miltone Recording Co., 
War Perkins 

Moore, Cleve 

Morris, Joe, Operator 
Plantation Club 

Mosby, Curtis 

New Club Alabam, Curtis Mosby 
and M. E. Brandenberg 

Preston, Joey 

Royal Record Co. 

Ryan, Ted 


and 
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Tonkins, Irvan ‘‘Van" 

Vannerson, Leonard 

Vogel, Mr. 

Ward Bros. Circus and Geo. W. 
Pugh, Archie Gayer (co-own- 
ers), and L. F. Stoltz, agent. 

Williams, Cargile 

Williams, Earl 

Wilshire Bowl 

LOS GATOS: 

Fuller, Frank 

MANTECA: 
Kaiser, Fred 
MONTEREY: 

Roberts Club, and A. M, Kolvas, 

Owner. 
NEVADA CITY: 
National Club, and Al Irby, 


Employer 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD: 
Lohmuller, Bernard 
OAKLAND: 
Bozo'’s Cafe, and Fred Horn, 
Operator 


Machek's Cocktail Lounge, and 
Francis Mache 
Moore, Harry 
Morkin, Roy 
OCEAN PARK: 
Frontier Club and Robert Moran 
OROVILLE: 
Rodgers, Edw. T., 
Palm Grove Ballroom 
OXNARD: 
Hall, Donald H. 
McMillan, Tom, 
Town House 
Tom-Tom Cafe (Mo-Mac Corp.) 
and Gene Gerson 
PALM SPRINGS: 
Colonial House, and Wilbur P. 
Davis, Mer. 
Desert Inn, and Earl Coffman, 
Manager 
PERRIS: 
McCaw, E. E., 
Horse Follies of 
PITTSBURG: 
Argentina Club, 
Lewis, Owner 
SACRAMENTO: 
Clayton Club, and Al Oxmann, 
proprietor. 
Cole, Joe 
O’Connor, Grace 
Leingang, George 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner 
Pango Pango Club, Coulton 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cotton Club, Benny Curry and 
Otis Wimberly 
Miller, Warren 
Mitchell, John 
Passo, Ray 
Tricoli, Joseph, Oper., 
Playland 
Young, Mrs. Thomas (Mabel), 
and Paradise Club (formerly) 
known as Silver Slipper Cafe) 
SAN FRANCiSCO: 
Bramy, Al 
Brown, Willie H. 
Cafe Society Uptown, and 
Vincent Oronato 
Deasy, J. b. 
Fox, Eddie 
Miller, Eddie S. 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Rogers & Chase Co. 
Shelton, Earl, 
Earl Shelton Productions 
Sherman & Shore Advertising 
Agency 
The Civic Light Opera Committee 
of San Francisco: Francis C. 
Moore, Chairman 
Waldo, Joseph 
SAN JOSE: 

McAdoo, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Melody Club, and Frank and 
Theres: Oliver, employers 

Paz, Fred 
SANTA BARBARA: 

Briggs, Don 
SANTA MONICA: 

Georgian Room, and H. D. 

McRae 
SHERMAN OAKS: 

Gilson, Lee 

Kraft, Ozzie 
SOUTH GATE: 

Silver Horn Cafe, and 

Mr. Silver 

TWIN PEAKS: 

Alpine Club, and J. W. Dewey, 

Employer, Lake Arrowhead 

VENTURA: 

Cheney, Al and Lee 
WATSONVILLE: 

Ward, Jeff W. 
WINTERHAVEN: 

Owl Cafe, and J. M. Mueller 


Owner 


Owner, 


1946 


and William 


YREKA: 
Legg, Archie 


COLORADO 


DENVER: 

Empire Entertainment Agency, 
and Bill Bills. 

Frontier Night Club, and Harry 
Gordon and Clinton Ander- 
son, Owners 

JULESBURG: 

Cummins, Kenneth 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT: 
Goldman, Marty 
EAST HAMPTON: 
Hotel Gerramaugus 
HARTFORD: 
Dubinsky, Frank 
Kantrovitz, Clarence (Kay) 
Kaplan, Yale 
Kay, Clarence (Kantrovitz) 
Russo, Joseph 
Shayne, Tony 
MOODUS: 
Cabin Grill 
NEW LONDON: 
Andreoli, Harold and 
Marino (Mike) 
Bisconti, Anthony, Jr. 
Johnson, Henry 
Patten, Olin 
Williams, Joseph 
NIANTIC: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom, and 
Bud Russell & Bob McQuillan 
POQUONNOCK BRIDGE: 


Johnson's Restaurant, and 
Samuel Johnson, Owner 
STONINGTON: 


Hangor Restaurant and Club, 
and Herbert Pearson 
Whewell, Arthur 
WATERBURY: 
Derwin, Wm. J. 
WESTPORT: 
Goldman, Al 


DELAWARE 


DOVER: 
Apollo Club and Bernard 
Paskins, Owner 
Chick’s Restaurant, A. B. 
Williams, Proprietor 
GEORGETOWN: 
Gravel Hill Inn, and Preston 
Hitchens, Proprietor 
MILFORD: 
John Fountain. 
NEW CASTLE: 
Hickory House, and Jos. 
Murphy, Prop. 
Lamon, Ed. 
WILMINGTON: 
Allen, Sylvester 
Kaye, Al 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Bardon, Vance 
CLEARWATER BEACH: 
Normandy Restaurant, 
Fay Howse 
CORAL GABLES: 
Hirliman, George A., Hirliman 
Florida Productions, Inc. 
DAYTONA BEACH: 
Bethune, Albert 
Estate of Charles Reese, Jr. 
FLORENCE VILLA: 
Dan Laramore Lodge No. 1097 
IBPOE, and Garfield Richard- 


and 


son 
FORT MYERS: 
McCutcheon, Pat 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Newberry, Earl, and Associated 
Artists, Inc. 
Jackson, Otis 
KEY WEST: 
Reagan, Margo 
MIAMI: 
Bill Prior and W. H. 
Brooks, Sam 
The Copa City, Murray 
Weinger, Employer 
Donaldson, Bill 
Little Palm Club, and D. 
Wesley McCravey, Employer 
Prior, Bill 
Smart, Paul D. 
The 36 Club, and Tony 
Aboyoun, employer 
MIAMI BEACH: 
Amron, Jack, Terrace Restaurant 
Caldwell, Max 
Coral Reef Hotel 
Edwards Hotel, and Julius 
Nathan, Jack 
Friedlander, Jack 
Haddon Hall Hotel 
Hume, Jack 
Island Club, and Sam Cohen, 
Owner-Manager 
Leshnick, Max 
Macomba Club 
Miller, Irving 
Mocamba Restaurant, Jack Fred- 
lander, Irving Miller, Max 
Leshnick and Michael Rosen- 
berg, Employers 


P. Corp. 


Straus, George 
Weills, Charles 


Club Cabana, and Elmer and 
Jake Guather, Owners 

Club Surrocco, and Roy, Baisden 

Fryor, D. S. 

Longwood Hotel, Maximilian 
Shepard, Owner 


PALM BEACH: 
Leon & Eddie's Nite Club, Leon 
& Eddie's, Inc., and John 


Widmeyer, President, and Sid- 
ney Orlin, Secretary 
PANAMA CITY: 
Daniels, Dr. E. R. 
PENSACOLA: 
Hodges, Earl, of Top Hat 
Dance Club 
Keeling, Alec (Also known as 
A. Scott), and National Or- 
chestra Syndicate, and Amer- 
ican Booking Co. 
RIVIERA BEACH: 
Rowe, Phil 
Woodruff, Charlie 
STARKE: 
Camp Blanding Rec. Center 
Goldman, Henry 
STUART: 
Sutton, G. W. 
TALLAHASSEE: 
Gaines Patio, and 
Gaines, Owner 
TAMPA: 
Brown, Russ 
Carousel Club, and Abe Burkow 
and Norman Karn, Employers 
Junior Women's Club 
Pegram, Sandra 
Williams, Herman 
VENICE: 
Pines Hotel Corp., and 
John Clarke 
Sparks Circus, and James Fdgar, 
Manager (operated by Florida 
Circus Corp.) 
WEST PALM BEACH: 
1001 Club, and Harry L. Larocco 
and Lillian F. Parrish 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA: 
Greater Atlanta Moonlight Opera 


Henry 


Co., Howard C. Jacoby, 
Manager 
Herren, Chas., Herren’s Ever- 


green Farms Supper Club 
Montgomery, J. Neal 
Spencer, Perry 
AUGUSTA: 
Kirkland, Fred 
J. W. Neely, Jr. 
Minnick Attractions, Joc 
Minnick 
MACON: 
Lee, W. C. 
Swaebe, Leslic 
SAVANNAH: 
Dilworth, Frank A., Jr. 
Hayes, Gus 
Thompson, Lawrence A., Jr. 
VIDALIA: 
Pal Amusement Co. 
WAYCROSS: 
Cooper, Sherman & Dennis 


IDAHO 
BOISE: 


French, Don, and 
Don French Lounge 
COEUR D’ALENE: 
Crandall, Earl 
Lachman, Jesse 
LEWISTON: 
848 Club, and Sam Canner, 
Owner 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
POCATELLO: 
Reynolds, Bud 
SUN VALLEY: 
French, Don and 
Chateau Place 


ILLINOIS 


BLOOMINGTON: 
James R. McKinney 
CAIRO: 
El Patio Club, and Fred Sul- 
livan and Bill Rodman 
CALUMET CITY: 
Mitchell, John 
CHAMPAIGN: ° 
Robinson, Bennie 
CHICAGO: 
Adams, Delmore & Eugene 
Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the Dan 
Rice 3-Ring Circus 
Chicago Artists Bureau, 
License 468 
Chicago Casino, and Harry 
Weiss, Owner 
Cole, Elsie, Gen. Mgr., and 
Chicago Artists Bureau, Li- 
cense 468 
Colosimo’s Theatre Restaurant, 
Inc., and Mrs. Ann Hughes, 
Owner 
Davies, Wayne 
Donaldson, Bill 


Eden Building Corporation 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Play Girls of 1938" 
Fine, Jack, Owner, 
“Victory Follies’ 
Glen, Charlie 
Gluckman, E. M. 
Broadway on Parade 
Hale, Walter, Promoter 
Mackie, Robert, of Savoy 
Ballroom 
Majestic Record Co. 
Markee, Vince 
Mason, Leroy 
Mays, Chester 
Mickey Weinstein Theatrical 
Agency 
Monte Carlo Lounge, and Mrs 
Ann Hughes, Owner 
Moore, H. B. 
Music Bow! (formerly China 
Doll), and A. D. Blumenthal 
Music Bowl and Jack Peretz and 
Louis Cappanola, Employers 
Novask, Sarge 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing. School 
Rose, Sam 
Stoner, Harlan T. 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Platinum Blonde Revue’ 
Taflan, Mathew, 
“Temptations of 1941" 
Teichner, Chas. A., of 
T.N.T. Productions 
Whiteside, J. Preston 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
Davis, C, M. 
Johnny Perkins. 
Stuart Tambor. 
EFFINGHAM: 
Behl, Dan 
KANKAKEE: 
Havener, Mrs. Theresa, Prop., 
Dreamland 
LA GRANGE: 
Haeger, Robert 
Hart-Van Recording Co,, and 
H. L. Hartman. 
Klaan Club, 
LaGrange High School 
Viner, Joseph W. 
MOLINE: 
Antler’s Inn, and Francis 
Weaver, Owner 
MT. VERNON: 
Plantation Club, Archie M. 
Haines, Owner 
PEORIA: 
Brydon, Ray Marsh 
Humane Animal Assn. 
Paul Streeter 
Rutledge, R. M. 
Thompson, Earl 
LO: 
Clem, Howard A. 
PRAIRIE VIEW: 
Green Duck Tavern, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Stiller 
QUINCY: 
Hammond, W. 
ROCKFORD: 
Palmer House, Mr. Hall, Owner 
Trocadero Theatre Lounge 
White Swan Corporation 
SPRINGFIELD: 
Lewis White Agency. 
Stewart, Leon H., Manager, 
Club Congo 
Terra Plaza, and Elmer Bartolo, 
Employer 
WASHINGTON-BLOOMINGTON: 
Thompson, Eari 
ZEIGLER: 
Zeigler Nite Club, and Dwight 
Allsup and Jason Wilkas, 
Owners 


INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 
Lanane, Bob 
Lanane, George 
Levitt’s Supper Club, and Roy 
D. Levitt, prop. 
AUBURN: 
Moose Lodge No. 566 
EAST CHICAGO: 
Barnes, Tiny Jim 
ELWOOD: 
Yankee Club, and 
Charles Sullivan, Mgr. 
EVANSVILLE: 
Adams, Jack C. 
Fox, Ben 
FORT WAYNE: 
Hollywood Bar, and Jimmy 
Joyner. 
GREENSBURG: 
Club 46, Chas. Holzhouse, 
Owner and Operator 
INDIANAPOLIS: 
Benbow, William and His All- 
American Brownskin Models 
Dickerson, Matthew 
Donaldson, Bill 
Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
and Frederick G. Schatz 
Harris, Rupert 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Follies 
Wm. C. Powell Agency, 
Bookers’ License No. 4150 
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MARION: SHREVEPORT: 
Horine, W. S. Reeves, Harry A. 
Idle Hour Recreation Club Stewart, Willie 

NEWCASTLE: 

Harding, Stanley W. MAINE 


RICHMOND: FORT FAIRFIELD: 
Newcomer, Charles Paul’s Arena, Gibby Seaborne 
Poche, 1. i. SANFORD: 

SPENCERVILLE: ; Legere, FE. L. 

Kelly, George M. (Marquis) 

— MARYLAND 
Waco Amusement Enterprises 

BALTIMORE: 
Byrd, Olive J. 
IOWA Cox, M. L., and Byrd, Olive J. 

CLARION: Epstein, Henry 
Miller, J. L. Greber, Ben 

DENISON: Weiss, Harry 
Larby Ballroom, and Curtis CHESAPEAKE BEACH: 

Larby, Operator Chesapeake Beach Park Ball- 
room, and Alfred Walters, 

DES MOINES: Empl 
Billiken Ballroom, and Tommy pnpeoyer 

Brookins, manager. CUMBERLAND: 

Zimmer, Vickie (Lynch) Waingold, Louis 

HARLAN: FENWICK: oe 
Gibson, C. Rex Repech, Albert 

FREDERICK: 

OTTUMWA: Rev. H. B. Rittenhouse 

Town House, and Harry HAGERSTOWN: 
Meier, Operator Bauer, Harry A. 

PAULINA: OCEAN CITY: 

American Legion, Homer A. Gay Nineties Club, Lou Bel- 
Herron, and J}. }. Robertson, mont, Prop., Henry Epstein, 
employers Owner (of Baltimore, Md.) 

SHENANDOAH: SALISBURY: 


Twin Lantern, 
Elmer B. Dashiell, Operator 
TURNERS STATION: 
Thomas, Dr. Joseph H. 
Edgewater Beach 


Aspinwall, Hugh M. 
(Chick Martin) 
SIOUX CITY: 
Flame Room, and 
Malloy, Employer 


Danny 


KANSAS MASSACHUSETTS 
BREWSTER: BILLERICA: 
Whirlwind Ballroom, G. M. One O One Club, Nick 
Dinkel, operator Ladoulis, Proprietor 
DODG r. BOSTON: 
age Bay State News Service, Bay 
State Amusement Co., Bay 
KANSAS CITY: State Distributors, and James 
White, Jj. Cordell H. Mclivaine, president 
LOGAN: Brosnahan, James J. 
Graham, Lyle Crawford House Theatrical 
MANHATTAN: ‘ Lounge 
Grace, Max L. 
an “a L. J. B. Productions, and Lou 
= ~ : " ““Brudnick ree 
VFW Whitsell-Finnell Post 971 Saiiceiee. tomes 2. 
PRATT: Mouzon, George 
Clements, C. J. Pilgrim, Carl 
Wisby, L. W Regency Corp., and Jos. R. 
RUSSELL: Weisser 
Russell Post 6240, VFW, Gus Resnick, Wm. 
Zercher, Dance Manager Sullivan, J. Arnold, 
SALINA: Bookers’ License 150 
Kern, John Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rome, Al M. Rodeo Show 
EKA: Waldron, Billy 
Mid-West Sportsmen Assn. Walker, Julian 


WICHITA: 
Nicholson, Elridge and Perkins 
Studio Club, and Art Holiday 
West Brothers Circus 


Younger Citizens 
Coordinating Committee 
CAMBRIDGE: 
Montgomery, A. 
Salvato, Joseph 


Frank, Jr. 


KENTUCKY FITCHBURG: 
BOWLING GREEN: Bolduc, Henry 
Taylor, Roy D HOLYOKE: 
LEXINGTON: Levy, Bernard W., 
Harper, A. C. Holyoke Theatre 
LOUISVILLE: LOWELL: 
Gavin, Weezer Crowe, Francis X. 
King, Victor — : 
OWENSBORO: ‘anegalo, Leo 
Cristil, Joe, Owner, Club 71 NEW BEDFORD: 
PADUCAH: Hine, Geo. H. 
Vickers, Jimmie, Rose, Manuel 
Bookers’ License 2611 The Derby, and Henry Correia, 
Operator 
NEWTON: 
LOUISIANA Thiffault, Dorothy (Mimi 
ALEXANDRIA: Chevalier) 


Smith, Mrs. Lawrence, Prop., NORTH WEYMOUTH: 


Club Plantation Pearl, Morey 
Stars & Bars Club (also known SALEM: 
as Brass Hats Club), A. R. Larkin Attractions, and George 
Conley, Owner; Jack Tyson, Larkin 
Manager WILMINGTON: 
Weil, R. L. Blue Terrace Ballroom and 
BATON ROUGE: Anthony Del Torto 
Club Tropicana, and Camille 
Johns 
CROWLEY: MICHIGAN 
Young Men's Progressive Club ANN ARBOR: 
and Jj. L. Buchanan, McLaughlin, Max 
Employer BAY CITY: 
LAKE CHARLES: Walther, Dr. Howard 
Veltin, Tony, Mgr., Palms Club BANNISTER: 
,_MONROE: ZCJB Hall, and M. J. Martinka 
Keith, Jessie DETROIT: 
Liberty Cafe and Nite Club, Adler, Caesar, and Hoffman, 


Sam, Opers., Frontier Ranch 

Ammor Record Company 

Bel Aire (formerly Lee ‘n’ Ed- 
die’s), and Al Wellman, 
Ralph Wellman, Philip Flax, 
Sam and Louis Bernstein, 
Owners 

Bibb, Allen 

Bologna, Sam, Imperial Club 

Briggs, Edgar M. 

Daniels, James M. 

Green, Goldman 


and Son Thompson 
NEW ORLEANS: 
Barker, Rand 
Dog Howse, and Grace 
Martinez, Owner 
Gilbert, Julie 
Fiyland, Chauncey A. 
The Hurricane and 
Percy Stovall 


OPELOUSAS: 
Cedar Lane Club, and Milt 
Delmas, Employer 
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Hoffman, Sam, Operator, 
Frontier Ranch 

Johnson, Ivory 

Kosman, Hyman 


Latin Quarter, and Matthew B. 


Thomas 
Papadimas, Babis 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 


Pyle, Howard D., and Savoy 


Promotions 
San Diego Club, 
Nono Minando 


Schreiber, Raymond, Owner and 


Oper., Colonial Theatre 
FERNDALE: 
Club Plantation, and Doc 
Washington 
GRAND RAPIDS: 
Club Chez-Ami, Anthony 
Scalice, Prop. 
KAWKAWLIN: 
Old Mill Dance Hall, Ernest 
Fortin, owner 
LANSING: 
Norris, Elmer, Jr. 
Palomar Ballroom 
Tholen, Garry 
MIO: 
Walker Hotel, 
Walker, Prop. 
PONTIAC: 
Bob's Picnic Park, and Robert 
Amos, Owner and Operator 
Henry's Restaurant, and 
Charles Henry 
SISTER LAKES: 


and George 


Rendezvous Bowl and Gordon 


J. Miller, Owner 
TRAVERSE CITY: 


Lawson, Al 


MINNESOTA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Crest Club, 
BEMIDJI: 
Foster, Floyd, Owner 
Merry Mixers’ Tavern 
DETROIT LAKES: 
Johnson, Allan V. 
FARIBAULT: 
Melody Mill, Thomas Crosby, 
employer 
GAYLORD: 
Green, O. M. 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Northwest Vaudeville 
tions, and C. A. McEvoy 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
PIPESTONE: 
Coopman, Marvin 
Stolzmann, Mr. 
RED WING: 
Red Wing Grill, Robert A. 
Nybo, Operator 
ST. PAUL: 
Fox, S. M. 


Frank Gasmer 


- SLAYTON: 


Iverson, E. E. 


Iverson Manufacturing Co., Bud 


Iverson 


SPRINGFIELD: 
Green, O. M. 


MISSISSIPPI 


BILOXI: 

Bob Thompson's 
Cocktail Lounge, 
Thompson, owner. 

Joyce, Harry, Owner 
Pilot House Night Club 

GREENVILLE: 

Pollard, Flenord 

JACKSON: 

Carpenter, Bob 

Perry, T. G. 

Smith, C. ¢ 
Bros. 
Ark.) 

MERIDIAN: 
Bishop, | 
Britt, Marty 

NATCHEZ: 

Colonial Clu 
Koerber 

VICKSBURG: 
Wince, Tom. 


Drive-In 
and 


, Operator, Rol 


nd Ollie 


MISSOURI 


BOONEVILLE: 
Williams, B. M. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU: 
Gilkison, Lorene 
Moonglow Club 

CHILICOTHE: 

Hawes, H. H. 

KANSAS CITY: 

Babbitt, Wm. (Bill) H. 

Canton, L: R. 

Cox, Mrs. Evelyn 

Esquire Productions, Kenneth 
Yates, Bobby Henshaw 


Attrac- 


and 
Bob 


| 
Circus (of Pine Bluff, 


Henshaw, Bobby 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 


Thudium, H. C., Asst. Mgr., 


Orpheum Theatre 


LEBANON: 
Kay, Frank 
MACON: 


Macon ‘County Fair Association, 


and Mildred Sanford, 
Employer 
NORTH KANSAS CITY: 

Schult-Krocker Theatrical 

Agency. 
POPLAR BLUFFS: 
Brown, Merle 

ST. LOUIS: 

Caruth, James, Oper., Club 
Rhumboogies, Cafe Society, 
Brown Bomber Bar 

D'Agostino, Sam 

400 Club, and George Graff 

Markham, Doyle, and 
Tune Town Ballroom 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 

Sun Theatre and Sam Nieberg 


MONTANA 


CONRAD: 
Littlke America Tavern, and 
John R. McLean 
FORSYTH: 
Allison, J. 


NEBRASKA 


ALEXANDRIA: 
Alexandria Volunteer Fire 
Dept., and Charles D. Davis 
COLUMBUS: 
Moist, Don 
KEARNEY: 
Field, H. E. 
McCOOK: 
Gayway Ballroom, and Jim 
Corcoran. 
PENDER: 
Pender 
Legion, 
Dance 


Post 35, American 
and John F. Kai, 
Manager 


NEVADA 


ELY: 
Folsom, Mrs. Ruby 
LAS VEGAS: 
Gordon, Ruth 
Holtsinger, Ruby 
Lawrence, Robert D. 
Ray's Cafe 
Schiller, Abe 
Stoney, Milo E. 
Warner, A. H. 
LAKE TAHOE: 
Tahoe Biltmore Hotel, Nate 
Blumenfeld 
LOVELOCK: 
Fischer, Harry 
RENO: 
Blackman, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FABYAN: 
Zaks, James 
Zackers) 


JACKSON: 


Mrs. Mary 


Gray's Inn, Eddy Nelson, Em- 


ployer, James Sheirr, Mgr. 


NEW JERSEY 
ABSECON: 
Hart, Charles, President, and 
Eastern Mardi Gras, Inc. 
ASBURY PARK: 
Richardson, Harry 


White, William 

ATLANTIC CITY: 
Atlantic City Art League 
Bobl Abe 
Casper, Joe 
Cheatham, Shelbey 
Dantzler, George, Operator, 


Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant 

Delaware Inn and Nathaniel 
C. Spencer, Prop 

Fassa, George, Operator 
Fassa’s Morocco Restaurant 

Goodleman, Charles 

Jones, J. Paul 

Lockman, Harvey 

Morocco Restaurant, Geo. Passa 
and Geo. Danzler, Opers. 

Ocean Playhouse, Steel Pier, 
and Robert Courtney (New 
York City) 

Pilgrim, Jacques. 

BLOOMFIELD: 

Thompson, Putt 

CAMDEN: 

Embassy Ballroom, and Geo. E. 
Chips (Geo. DeGerolamo), 
Operator 

Towers Ballroom, Pearson Lessy 
and Victor Potamkin, Mgrs. 


(also known as 


CAPE MAY: ad 
Anderson, Chas., Operator 
CLIFTON: 
Buchner, August E. 
HOBOKEN: 
Red Rose Inn, and Thos. 
Monto, Employer 
LAKEWOOD: 
Patt, Arthur, Mgr., Hotel Plaza 
Seldin, S. H. 
LONG BRANCH: 
Hoover, Clifford 
Kitay, Marvin 
Rappaport, A., Owner, 
The Blue Room 
Wright, Wilbur 
MONTCLAIR: 
Cos-Hay Corp., and Thomas 
Haynes and James Costello. 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Hotel Ackerman, and Isadore 
Ackerman, Proprietor 


NEWARK: 

Beadle, Jeanette 

Coleman, Melvin 
Graham, Alfred 
Hal, Emory 
Harris, Earl 

Johnson, Robert 

Jones, Carl W. 

Levine, Joseph 

Lloyds Manor, and 
Smokey McAllister 

Mariano, Tom 

“Panda,”’ Daniel Straver 

Piccadilly Club, and Clarence 
Hays, Employer . 

Prestwood, William 

Red Mirror, Nicholas Grande, 
Prop. 

Rollison, Eugene 

Simmons, Charles 

Tucker, Frank 

Wilson, Leroy 

NEW BRUNSWICK: 

Ellel, Jack 

NORTH ARLINGTON: 
Petruzzi, Andrew 
PATERSON: 

Gerard, Mickey 

Hatab, Sam. 

Marsh, James 

Piedmont Social Club 

Pyatt, Joseph 

Riverview Casino 

Ventimiglia, Joseph 

PLAINFIELD: 

McGowan, Daniel 

SHREWSBURY: 
Shadowbrook Inn, and Fred 
Thorgreen, Owner 
SOMERS POINT: 
Dean. Mrs, Jeannette 
Leigh, Stockton 
SUMMIT: 
Abrons, Mitchell 
TRENTON: 

Crossing Inn, and John 
Wyrick, Employer 

Laramore, J. Dorey 

Murphy's, and James Murphy 

UNION CITY: 

Head, John E., Owner, and Mr. 
Scott, Mgr., Back Stage Club 

Kay Sweeney Club 

VAUX HALL: 

Carillo, Manuel R. 

VINELAND: 
Gross, David 
WEST NEW YORK: 

B'nai B'rith Organization, and 
Sam Nate, Employer; Harry 
Boorstein, President 

WILLIAMSTOWN: 

Talk of the Town Cate, and 

Rocco Pippo, Manager 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE: 
Halliday, Finn 
La Loma, Inc., and Margaret 
Ricardi, Employer 


CLOVIS: 
Denton, J. Earl, Owner. 
Plaza Hotel 
HOBBS: 


Al's State Line Club, and A. J. 
Stryhn, Owner and Operator 
SANTA FE: 
Emil’s Night Club, and 
Emil Mignardo, Owner 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY: 
Barcelona Bar and Restaurant 
ALDER CREEK: 
Burke’s Manor, and Harold A. 
Burke 
ATLANTIC BEACH: 
Normandie Beach Club, and 
Alexander DeCicco. 
AUSABLE CHASM: 
Antler, Nat 
Steurer, Eliot 
BINGHAMTON: 
Bentley, Bert 


BONAVENTURE: 

Class of 1941 of the 
St. Bonaveature College 

BRONX: 

Atmann, Martin 
Club Delmar, and Charles 
Marcelino and Vincent 
Delostia, Employers 
Metro Anglers Social Club, and 
Aaron Murray 
Perry Records, and Sam 
Richman 
Santoro, E. J. 

Sinclair, Carlton (Carl Parker) 
Williams, J. W. 

BROOKLYN: 

Aurelia Court, Inc. 
Ferdinand’s Restaurant, and 
Mr. Ferdinand 
Globe Promoters of Huckle- 
buck Revue, and Harry 
Dixon and Elmo Obey 
Graymont, A. C. 

Hall, Edwin. C. 

Johnston, Clifford 
Kingsborough Athletic Club, 
and George Chandler 
Morris, Philip 
Ocean Grotto Restaurant, and 
Albert Santarpio, Proprietor 
Premice, Josephine 
Puerto Rico Post No. 1105, 
Frank J. Rendon 

Puma, James 
Reade, Michael 
Rosenberg, Paul 

Roseman, Gus, Hollywood Cafe 
Russino, Tom 

Steurer, Elliot 
1024 Club, and Albert Friend 

Thompson, Ernest 

Villa Antique, Mr. P. Antico, 
Prop. 

BUFFALO: 

Bourne, Edward 

Calato, Joe and Teddy 

Cosmano, Frank and Anthony 

Jackson, William 

McKay, Louis 

Nelson, Art 

Nelson, Mrs. Mildred 

Rush, Charles E. 

EASTCHESTER: 

Starlight Terrace, Carlo Del 
Tufo and Vincent Formi- 
cella, Props. 

ELBRIDGE: 

Ray's Bar-D and Raymond 

C. Demperio 
FERNDALE: 

Pollack Hotel, and Elias 
Pollack, Employer 

Stier's Hotel, and Philip Stier, 
Owner 

FLEISCHMANNS: 

Cat's Meow, and Mrs, Irene 

Churs, Prop. 
FRANKFORT: 

Blue Skies Cafe, and Frank Reile 

and Lenny Tyler, Props. 
GLEN SPEY: 

Glen Acres Hotel and Country 
Club, Jack W. Rosen, Em- 
ployer. 

GLENS FALLS: 

Halfway House, Ralph Gottlieb, 
Employer; Joel Newman, 
Owner 

Sleight, Don 

Tiffany, Harry, Mgr., 

Twin Tree Inn 

GRAND ISLAND: 

William, Ossian V. 
GREENFIELD PARK: 

Utopia Lodge 
HUDSON: 

Goldstein, Benny 

Gutto, Samuel 
ITHACA: 

Bond, Jack 
JACKSON HEIGHTS: 

A. J. Griffith, Jr. 
JAMESTOWN: 

Lindstrom & Meyer 
LAKE RONKONKOMA: 

New Silver Slipper, and Geo. 
Valentine, Proprietor 

LOCH SHELDRAKE: 

Fifty-Two Club, and Saul Rap- 
kin, owner. 

Hotel Shlesinger, David 
Shlesinger, Owner 

Mardenfeld, Isadore, Jr., 
Estate of 

MAHOPAC: 

Willow Tree Restaurant, and 

S. A. Bander, Owner 
MT. VERNON: 
Rapkin, Harry, Prop., 
Wagon Wheel Tavern 
NEW LEBANON: 
Donlon, Eleanor 
NEW YORK CITY: 

Adler, Harry 

Alexander, Wm. D., and Assv- 
ciated Producers of Negro 
Music 
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Amusement Corp. of America 

Andu, John R., 
(Indonesian Consul) 

Armando Dancing School, and 
Mr. Armando 

Baldwin, C. Paul 

Benrubi, M. 

Booker, H. E., and All-Ameri- 
can Entertainment Bureau 

Broadway Hofbrau, Inc., 
Walter Kirsch, Owner 

Broadway Swing Publications, 
L. Frankel, Owner 

Bruley, Jesse 

Calman, Carl, and the Calman 
Advertising Agency 

Camera, Rocco 

Campbell, Norman 

Carestia, A. 

Chanson, Inc., and Monte 
Gardner and Mr. Rodriguez 

Charles, Marvin, and Knights 
of Magic 

Chiassarini & Co. 

Coffery, Jack 

Cohen, Marty 

Collectors’ Items Recording Co., 
and Maurice Spivack and 
Katherine Gregg 

and Get It’? Company 

Cook, David 

Cotton Club 

Courtney, 
with Ocean 
Pier, Atlantic 

Crochert, Mr. 

Crossen, Ken, and Ken Crossen 
Associates 

Crown Records, Inc. 

Currie, Robert W., formerly 
held Booker’s License 2595 

Davison, Jules 

Denton Boys 

Diener & Dorskind, Inc. 

DiMola, Enzo 

DuBois-Friedman 
Corp. 

Evans & Lee 

Fine Plays, Inc. 

Fotoshop, Inc. 

Fur Dressing & Dyeing 
Salesmen’s Union 

Glyde Oil Products 

Gray, Lew, and Magic 
Record Co. 

Grisman, Sam 

Gross, Gerald, of United 
Artists Management 

Heminway, Phil 

Hirliman, George A., 
Florida Productions, 

Insley, William 

Kaye-Martin, 
Productions 

Keene, William 

Kent Music Co., and Nick 
Kentros 

King, Gene, 
Former Bookers’ License 3444 

Knight, Raymond 

Koch, Fred G. 

Koren, Aaron 

Kushner, Jack & David 

La Fontaine, Leo 

La Martinique, and 
Gardner and Mr. 

Law, Jerry. 

Leigh, Stockton 

Leonard, John S. 


and 


(connected 
Steel 


Robert 
Playhouse, 
City) 


Production 


Hirliman 
Inc. 


Kaye-Martin 


Monte 
Rodriguez 


Lyon, Allen 
(also known as Arthur Lee) 
Manhattan Recording Corp., 
and Walter H. Brown, Jr. 
Manning, Samuel 
Markham, Dewey ‘‘Pigmeat,” 


Masconi, Charles 

McCaffrey, Neill 

McMahon, Jess 

Metro Coat & Suit 
Jos. Lupia 

Meyers, Johnny 

Montello, R. 

Moody, Philip, and Youth 
Monument to the Future 
Organization 

Murray’s 

Nassau Symphoay Orchestra, 
Inc., and Benj. J. Fiedler and 
Clinton P. Sheehy 

Neill, William 

Newman, Nathan 

New York Civic Opera 
pany, Wm. Reutemann 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., 
Scott Chalfant, James Bliz- 
zard and Henry Robinson, 
Owners 

Orpheus Record Co. 

Parmentier, David 

Pepper, Lee 

Prince, Hughie 

Rain Queen, Inc. 

Ralph Cooper Agency 

Regan, Jack 

Robinson, Charles 

Rogers, Harry, Owner, 
“Frisco Follies” 

Rosen, Philip, Owner and 
Oper., Penthouse Restaurant 

Russell, Alfred 


Schwartz, Mrs. Morris 


Co., and 


Com- 


Singer, John, former Booker’s 
License 3326 
Southland Recording Co., and 
Rose Santos 


South Seas, Inc., 
Abner J]. Rubien 
Spotlite Club 
Stein, Ben 
Stein, Norman 
Steve Murray's Mahogany Club 
Strouse, Irving 
Sunbrock, Larry, and His 
Rodeo Show 
Superior 25 Club, Inc. 
Television Exposition Produc- 
tions, Inc., and Ed. A. Cornez 
The Place, and Theodore 
Costello, Manager 
Thomson, Sava and Valenti, Inc. 
United Artists Management 
Variety Entertainers, Inc., and 
Herbert Rubin 
Wee & Leventhal, Inc. 
Wilder* Operating Co. 
Wisotsky, S. 
Zaks (Zackers), James 
NIAGARA FALLS: 
Flory’s Melody Bar, and Joe and 
Nick Florio, Props. 
Kliment, Robert F. 
Paness, Joseph 
connected with Midway Park 
NORWICH: 
McLean, C. F. 
ONEONTA: 
Shepard, Maximilian, Owner, 
New Windsor Hotel 
PATCHOGUE: 
Kays Swing 
Angeloro 
ROCHESTER: 
Lloyd, George 
Valenti, Sam 
ROME: 
Penguin Restaurant, 
Marks, Employer 
Turf Restaurant, and Carmen 
Acquino, Operator 
SARATOGA SPRINGS: 
Messrs. Stevens and 
Clark 
SCHENECTADY: 
Edwards, M. C. 
Fretto, Joseph 
Rudds Beach Nite Klub or Cow 
Shed, and Magnus E. Ed- 
wards, Manager 
Silverman, Harry 
SOUTH FALLSBURG: 
Seldin, S. H., Oper., 
Grand View Hotel 
SUFFERN: 
Armitage, 
County 
SYRACUSE: 
Andre’s 700 Club, Charles 
Simone 
Bagozzi's Fantasy 
Frank Bagozzi, 
Feinglos, Norman 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Casa Blanca, and 
Germano, Owner 
TROY: 
DeSina, Manuel 
TUCKAHOE: 
Birnbaum, Murray 
Roden, Walter 
UTICA: 
Block, Jerry 
Burke’s Log Cabin, Nick 
Burke, Owner 
VALHALLA: 


Club, and Kay 


and Al 


Arthur L. 


Walter, Pres., 


Theatre 


Cafe, and 
Employer 


Basil 


Twin Palms Restaurant, 
John Masi, Prop. 
WATERTOWN: 
Duffy's Tavern, Terrence 
Duffy 
WATERVLIET: 


Kille, Lyman 
WHITE PLAINS: 

Brod, Mario 

Reis, Les Hechiris Corp. 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS: 

Lesser, Joseph and Sarah, 
YONKERS: 

Babner, William 


LONG ISLAND 
(New York) 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND: 
Mirage Room, and Edw. S. 
Friedland 
BELMORE: 
Babner, Wm. J. 
FAR ROCKAWAY: 
Town House Restaurant, and 
Bernard Kurland, Proprietor 
GLENDALE: 
Warga, Paul S. 
JAMAICA: 
Dancer, Earl 


NORTH CAROLINA 
BEAUFORT: 
Surf Club, and Chas. Markey 
BURLINGTON: 
Mayflower Dining Room, and 
John Loy 
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CAROLINA BEACH: 
Economides, Chris 
Stokes, Gene 
CHARLOTTE: 
Amusement Corp. of America, 
Edson E. Blackman, Jr. 
Jones, M, P. 
Karston, Joe 
Kemp, T. D., Jr., Southern 
Attractions 
DURHAM: 
Gordon, Douglas 
Royal Music Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE: 
The Town Pump, Inc. 
GREENSBORO: 
Fair Park Casino and 
Irish Horan 
Weingarten, E., 
Events, Inc. 
KINSTON: 
Courie, E. F 


Sporting 


Parker, David 
RALEIGH: 
Charles T. Norwood Post, 


American Legion 
Supper Club, and E. J. 
McCarthy, Owner 

WALLACE: 

Strawberry Festival, Inc. 
WILLIAMSTON: 

Grey, A. J. 
WILSON: 

McCann, Roosevelt 

McCann, Sam 

McEachon, Sam 
WINSTON-SALEM: 

Payne, Miss L. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BISMARCK: 
Lefor Tavern & Ballroom, Art 
and John Zenker, operators. 
RUSO: 
Otto’s Westside Resort, and Oto 
Schmidt, Strawberry Lake 


OHIO 
AKRON: 


Basford, Doyle 

Buddies Club, and Alfred 
Scrutchings, Operator 

Millard, Jack, Mgr. and Lessee, 
Merry-Go-Round 

Pullman Cafe, George Subrin, 
Owner and Manager 


CANTON: 
Holt, Jack 
CINCINNATI: 
Anderson, Albert, 
Booker’s License 2956 
Bayless, H. W. 
Black, Floyd 
Carpenter, Richard 
Charles, Mrs. Alberta 
Einhorn, Harry 
Hope, Len. 
Kolb, Matt 
Lantz, Myer, (Blackie) 
Lee, Eugene 
Overton, Harold 
Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 
Reider, Sam 
Smith, James R. 
Wonder Bar, James McFatridge, 
Owner 
CLEVELAND: 
Amata, Carl and Mary, Green 
Derby Cafe, 3314 E. 116th St. 
Bender, Harvey 
Blue Grass Club 
Club Ron-day-Voo, and U. S. 
Dearing 
Crystaltone Records, Mannie 
E. Kopelman 
Dixon, Forrest 
Euclid 55th Co. 
Heller, Saul 
Manuel Bros. Agency, 
Bookers’ License 3568 
Salanci, Frank J. 
Spero, Herman 
Tucker’s Blue Grass Club, and 
A. J. Tucker, Owner 
Tucker’s Tavern, and A. J. 
Tucker, Owner 
Tutstone, Velma 
Walthers, Carl O. 
Willis, Elroy 
COLUMBUS: 
Askins, Lane 


Inc., 


Bellinger, C. Robert 

Beta Nu Bldg. Asso., and Mrs. 
Emerson Cheek, Pres. 

Carter, Ingram 

Charles Bloce Post No. 
American Legion 

Columbus Turf Club, and 
Ralph Stevenson 

Mallorty, William 

McDade, Phil 

Paul D. Robinson Fire Fighters 
Post No. 567, and Captain 
G. W. McDonald 

Turf Club, and Ralph 
Stevenson, Prop. 


157, 


DAYTON: 
Boucher, Roy D. 
Taylor, Earl 
DELAWARE: 
Bellinger, C. Robert 
EUCLID: 
Rado, Gerald 
ELYRIA: 

Dance Theatre, Inc., and 

A. W. Jewell, Pres. 
FINDLAY: 

Bellinger, C. Robert 

Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Karl, 
Opers., Paradise Club 

GERMANTOWN: 
Beechwood Grove Club, and 
Mr. Wilson 
PIQUA: 
Lee Sedgewick, Operator 
PORTSMOUTH: 
Smith, Phil 
PROCTORVILLE: 
Plantation Club, and Paul D. 
Reese, Owner 
SANDUSKY: 
Mathews, S. D. 
Salle, Henry 
TOLEDO: 
Durham, Henry (Hank) 
Dutch Village, 
A. J. Hand, Oper. 

La Casa Del Rio Music Publish- 
ing Co., and Don B. Owens, 
jr., Sec. 

National Athletic Club, and Roy 
Finn and Archie Miller 

Nightingale, Homer 

Tripodi, Jos. A., President, 
Italian Opera Association 

VIENNA: 
Hull, Russ 
WILMINGTON: 

Hollywood Productions, 

Kroger Babb, Employer 
YOUNGSTOWN: 

Einhorn, Harry 

Reider, Sam 

Zill, Jimmy 

ZANESVILLE: 


Venner, Pierre 


and 


OKLAHOMA 


ADA: 
Hamilton, Herman 
ARDMORE: 

George R. Anderson Post 65, 
American Legion, and Floyd 
Loughridge 

MUSKOGEE: 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee 

ENID: 

Oxford Hotel Ballroom, 

Gene Norris, Employer 
OKLAHOMA CITY: 

Southwestern Attractions and 
M. K. Boldman and Jack 
Swiger 

OKMULGEE: 
Masonic Hall (colored), and 
Calvin Simmons 
TULSA: 
Goltry, Charles 
Williaras, Cargile (Jimmy) 


and 


OREGON 


HERMISTON: 
Rosenberg, Mrs. R. M. 
PORTLAND: 
Acme Club Lounge and A. W. 
Denton, Manager 
Yank Club of Oregon, Inc., and 
R. C. Bartlett, President 
SHERIDAN: 
Agee, Melvin, and American 
Legion Post No. 75 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA: 
Guinn, Otis 
ALLENTOWN: 
Astor Lounge, and Frank 
Kush, Owner 
BERWYN: 
Main Line Civic Light Opera 
Co., Nat Burns, Director 
BETHLEHEM: 
Colonnade Club, and Frank 
Pinter, Manager 
BLAIRSVILLE: 
Moose Club, and A. P. Sundry, 
Employer 
BRAEBURN: 
Mazur, John 
BRANDONVILLE: 
McGovern, Ter 
Vanderbilt Country Club, and 
Terry McGovern, Employer 
BRYN MAWR: 
Foard, Mrs. H. J. M. 


3 
Fisher, Samuel 
Pyle, Wm. 
Reindollar, Harry 

CLARION: 

Birocco, J. E. 
Smith, Richard 
Rending, Albert A. 


DEVON: ° 
Jones, Martin 
DONORA: 
Bedford, C, D. 
EASTON: 
“Green, Morris 
Jacobson, Benjamin 
EVERSON: 


King, Mr. and Mrs, Walter 
FAIRMOUNT PARK: 

Riverside Inn, 

Samuel Ottenberg, 
HARRISBURG: 

Ickes, Robert N. 

P. T. K. Fraternity of John 
Harris High School, and 
Robert Spitler, Chairman 

Reeves, William T. 

Waters, B. N. 

JOHNSTOWN: 

Boots and Saddle Club, and 
Everett Allen 

Central Cafe, Christ Contakos, 
Owner and Manager 

KINGSTON: 
Johns, Robert 
LANCASTER: 
Samuels, John Parker 
MARSHALLTOWN: 
Willard, Weldon D. 
MEADVILLE: 
Noll, Carl 
Power, Donald W. 
MIDLAND: 
Mason, Bill 
NEW CASTLE: 
Bondurant, Harry 
OIL CITY: 

Friendship League of America, 

and A. L. Nelson 
PHILADELPHIA: 

Associated Artists Bureau 

Benny-the-Bum’s 
Benjamin Fogelman, Prop. 

Bilcore Hotel, and Wm. Clore, 
Operator 

Bryant, G. Hodges 

Bubeck, Carl F. 


Pres. 


Davis Ballroom, and_ Rassell 
Davis 

Dupree, Hiram K. 

Dupree, Reese 


812 Club, San Porter, Operator 

Erlanger Ballroom 

Fabiani, Ray 

Garcia, Lou, formerly held 
Booker’s License 2620 

McShain, John 

Melody Records, Inc. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Philadelphia Gardens, Inc. 

Philadelphia Lab. Co. and 
Luis Colantunno, Mgr. 

Philadelphia Piano Orchestra 

Raymond, Don G., of Creative 
Entertainment Bureau, Book- 
ers’ License 3402 

Rothe, Otto 

Stanley, Frank 

PITTSBURGH: 

Anania, Flores 

Ficklin, Thomas 

Matthews, Lee A., and New 
Artist Service, Bookers’ Li- 
cense 2521 

Mercur’s Music Bar, and 


Harry Fox 
Oasis. Club, and Joe 
DeFrancisco, Owner 


Reight, C. H. 
Sala, Joseph M., Owner, 
El Chico Cafe 
POTTSTOWN: 
Schmoyer, Mrs. Irma 
READING: 
Nally, Bernard 
SLATINGTON: 
Flick, Walter H. 
STRAFFORD: 
Poinsette, Walter 
TANNERSVILLE: 
Toffel, Adolph ‘ 
UNIONTOWN: 
Polish Radio Club, and 
Jos. A. Zelasko 
Zelasko, Jos. 
UPPER DARBY: 
Wallace, Jerry 
WASHINGTON: 
Athens, Peter, Manager, 
Washington Cocktail Lounge 
Lee, Edward 
WEST NANTICOKE: 
Hamilton’s Night Club, and 
Jack Hamilton 
WILKES-BARRE: 
Kahan, Samuel 
WILLIAMSPORT: 
Pinella, James 


WORTHINGTON: 
Conwell, J. R. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE: 
Allen, George 
Belanger, Lucian 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA: 
Block C. Club, University of 
South Carolina 
GREENVILLE: 
Bryant, G, Hodges 
Goodman, H. E., Mgr., 
The Pines 
Jackson, Rufus 
National Home Show 
MOULTRIEVILLE: 
Wurthmann, Geo. W., Jr. 
ROCK HILLS: 
Rolax, Kid 
SPARTANBURG: 
Holcome, H. C. 


TENNESSEE 


CLARKSVILLE: 
Harris, William 
JOHNSON CITY: 
Burton, Theodore J. 
KNOXVILLE: 
Cavalcade on Ice, John J. 
Denton 
Grecal Enterprises (also known 
as Dixie Recording Co.) 
Henderson, John 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN: 
Lookout Mountain Hotel, and 
S. J. Litthegreen 
NASHVILLE: 
Brentwood Dinner Club, and 
H. L. Waxman, Owner 
Carrethers, Harold 
Chavez, Chick 
Club Zanzibar, and Billie and 
Floyd Hayes 
Coconut Lounge Club, and 
Mrs. Pearl Hunter 


Jackson, Dr. R. B. 
TEXAS 
AMARILLO: 
Cox, Milton 
AUSTIN: 


El Morocco 

Franks, Tony 

Williams, Mark, Promoter 

BEAUMONT: 

Bishop, E. W. 

BOLING: 
Fails, Isaac, Manager, Spotlight 
Band Booking Cooperative 
CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Kirk, Edwin 
DALLAS: 

Carnahan, R. H. 

Embassy Club, and Helen 
Askew and Jas. L. Dixon, Sr., 
Co-owners 

Lee, Don, and Linskie (Skippy 
Lynn), Owners of Script & 
Score Productions and Oper- 
ators of *‘Sawdust and Swing- 
time.”” 

May, Oscar P. and Harry E. 

Morgan, J. C. 

Patricia Stevens Models 
Finishing School 

EL PASO: 
Rivers, Bowden 
Williams, Bill 

FORT WORTH: 

Carnahan, Robert 

Coo Coo Club . 

Famous oor and Joe Earl, 
Operator 

Florence, F. A., Jr. 

Smith, J. F. 

Snyder, Chic. 

Stripling, Howard 

GALVESTON: 
Evans, Bob 

GRAND PRAIRIE: 

Club Bagdad, and R. P. 
Bridges and Marian Teague, 
Operators 

HENDERSON: 
Wright, Robert 

HOUSTON: 

Jetson, Oscar 

McMullen, E. L. 

Revis, Bouldin 

Singleterry, J. A. 

World Amusements, Inc., 
Thomas A. Wood, Pres. 

KILGORE: 

Club Plantation 

Mathews, Edna 

LEVELLAND: 
Collins, Dee 

LONGVIEW: 

Club 26 (formerly Rendezvous 
Club), and B. D. Holiman, 
Employer 

Ryan, A. L. 

PALESTINE: 

Earl, J. W. 

Griggs, Samuel 

Grove, Charles 








PARIS: 
Ron-Da-Voo, and Frederick J. 
Merkle, Employer 
SAN ANGELO: 
Specialty Productions, and Nel- 
son Scott and Wallace Kelton 


SAN ANTONIO: 

Forrest, Thomas 

Leathy, J. W. “‘Lee” 

Obledo, F. J. 

Rockin’ M. Dude Ranch Club, 
and J. W. (Lee) Leathy 

TYLER: 

Gilfillan, Max 

Tyler Entertainment Co. 
VALASCO: 

Fails, Isaac A., Manager, Spot- 
light Band Booking & Orches- 
tra Management Co. 

WICHITA FALLS: 

Dibbles, C. 

Whatley, Mike 


UTAH 
SALT LAKE CITY: 
Jamieson, John A. (Doc), 
Dixieland Club (Cotton 
Club) 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON: 
Thomas, Ray 
RUTLAND: 
Brock Hotel, and 
Duffie, Employer 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Dove, Julian M., Capitol 

Amusement Attractions 

DANVILLE: 

Fuller, J. H. 
EXMORE: 

Downing, J. Edward 
HAMPTON: 

Blanc, Paul 

Maxey, Terry 
LYNCHBURG: 

Bailey, Clarence A. 
MARTINSVILLE: 

Hutchens, M. E. 
NEWPORT NEWS: 

McClain, B. 

Terry's Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 

Big Track Diner, Percy Simon, 

Prop. 

Meyer, Morris 

Rohanna, George 

Winfree, Leonard 
RICHMOND: 

American Legion Post 151 

Knight, Allen, Jr. 

Rendezous, and Oscar 
ROANOKE: 

Harris, Stanley 
SUPFOLK: 

Clark, W. H. 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 

Latin Quarter, Jim Dietz, 


Mrs. Estelle 


Black 


employer 
White, William A. 
WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE: 
Ackerman, Frank. 
TACOMA: 


Dittbenner, Charles 
King, Jan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD: 

Brooks, Lawsoa 

Thompson, Charles G. 
CHARLESTON: 

Club Congo,” Paul Daley, 

Owner 
Corey, LaBabe 
Fl Patio Boat Club, and Chas. 
Powell, Operator 

Hargrave, Lawrence 

Hargrave, Paul 

White, Ernest B. 
INSTITUTE: 

Hawkins, Charles 
LOGAN: 

Coats, A. J. 
MORGANTOWN: 

Niner, Leonard 
WHEELING: 

Mardi Gras 


WISCONSIN 
BEAR CREEK: 


Schwacler, Leroy 


Reinke, Mr. and Mrs. 
EAGLE RIVER: 

Denoyer, A. J. 
GREEN BAY: 

Franklin, Allen 

Galst, Erwin 

Peasley, Chas. W. 

ILLE: 


Reed, Jimmic 
HAYWARD: 
The Chicago Inn, and Louis O. 
Runner, Owner and Operator 
HURLEY: 
Clab Francis, and James Francis 
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KESHENA: 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Long, Matilda 
LA CROSSE: 
Tooke, Thomas, and Little 
Dandy Tavern 
MILWAUKEE: 
Continental Theatre Bar 
Cupps, Artiur, Jr. 
Gentile, Nick 
Manianci, Vince 
Mitchell, Ray, and Ray 
Mitchell, Inc. 
Patricia Stevens Models ° 
Finishing School 
Weinberger, A. J. 
NEOPIT: 
American Legion, 
Sam Dickenson, Vice-Com. 
RACINE: 
Miller, Jerry 
RHINELANDER: 
Kendall, Mr., Magr., 
Holly Wood Lodge 
Khoury, Tony 
SHEBOYGAN: 
Sicilia, N. 
STURGEON BAY: 
Larsheid, Mrs. Geo., Prop., 
Carman Hotel 


TOMAH: 
VFW 
WAUKESHA: 
Jean's Bar & Cocktail Lounge, 
and Jean J. Schultz, Employer 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS: 
Brown Derby, and Lawrence 
Huber, Owner 


WYOMING 


CHEYENNE: 
Shy-Ann Nite Club, and 
Hazel Kline, Mgr. 
JACKSON HOLE: 
R. J. Bar, and C. L. Jensen 
ROCK SPRINGS: 
Smoke House Lounge, 
James, employer 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE: 
Caper, Keith 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON: 
Adelman, Ben 
Alvis, Ray C 
Archer, Pat 
Brown Derby 
Cabana Club and Jack Staples 
China Clipper, Sam Wong, 
Owner 
Clore’s Musical Bar, and Jean 
Clore 
Club Bengasi, and Ralph 
Feldman 
Club Ellington (D. E. Corp.), 
and Herb Sachs, President 
Db. E. Corporation and 
Herbert Sacks 
5 O'clock Club and Jack 
Staples, Owner 
Frattone, James 
Furedy, E. S., Mgr., 
Trans Lux Hour Glass 
Gold, Sol 
Hoberman, 
dent, Washington 
Country Club 
Hoffman, Ed. F., 
Hoffman's 3-Ring Circus 
Kirsch, Fred 
Mann, Paul, Owner 
Club Bengazi 
Mansfield, Emanuel 
McDonald, Earl H. 
Moore, Frank, Owner, 
Star Dust Inn 
O'Brien, John T. 
Perruso's Restaurant, and Vito 
Perruso, Employer 
Rayburn, E. 
Reich, Eddic 
Rittenhouse, Rev. H. B. 
Romany Room, and Mr. Wein- 
traub, Operator, and Wm, 
Biron, Maer. 
Rosa, Thomas N. 
Roumanian Inn 
Smith, J. A. 
Topside Club, Martin Rubin, 
Owner 
Trans Lux Hour Glass, 
E. S. Furedy, Mgr. 
Walters, Alfred 


HAWAII 


Del K. 


John Price, Presi- 
Aviation 


HONOLULU: 


Alex Ah Sam, and Woodland 
Club 

Campbell, Kamokila, Owner & 
Operator, Pacific Recording 
Studio 

Kennison, Mrs. Ruth, Owner, 
Pango Pango Night Club 

The Woodland, Alexander 
Asam, Proprietor 

Thomas Puna Lake 


WAIKIKI: 
Walker, Jimmie and Marine 
Restaurant at Hotel Del Mar 


CUBA 


HAVANA: 
Sans Souci, M. Triay 


MEXICO 


REYNOSA: 
Monte Carlo Gardens, Ruben 
Gonzales, Monte Carlo Inn. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


CALGARY: 

Fort Brisbois Chapter of the 
Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire 

Simmons, Gordon A. (Bookers’ 
License No. ) 

EDMONTON: 
Eckersley, Frank J. C. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
VANCOUVER: 
Gaylorde Enterprises, and 
L. Carrigan, Manager 
H. Singer & Co. Enterprises, 
and H. Singer 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM: 

Taylor, Dan 

GRAVENHURST: 

Webb, James, and Summer 

Gardens 
GUELPH: 

Naval Veterans Asso., and 

Louis C. Janke, President 
HAMILTON: 

Nutting, M. R., Pres., Merrick 
Bros. Circus (Circus Produc- 
tions, Ltd.) 

Universal Attractions, Bookers’ 
License 3690 

HASTINGS: 

Bassman, George, and 

Riverside Pavilion 
KITCHENER: 

Kitchener-Waterloo ‘Y’ 

Club. 
LONDON: 

Merrick Bros. Circus (Circus 
Productions, Ltd.), M. R. 
Nutting, Pres. 

Seven Dwarfs Inno 

MUSSELMAN’S LAKE: 
(South Shore) 
Glendale Pavilion, Ted 
Bingham 

OTTAWA: 

Parker, Hugh 

Peacock Inn, and E. Spooner 
OWEN SOUND: 

Thomas, Howard M. (Doc) 
PORT ARTHUR: 

Curtin, M. 
TORONTO: 

Ambassador and Monogram 
Records, Messrs. Darwyn and 
Sokoloff 

Ambassador Music Co., and 
Charles Darwyn 

Langbord, Karl 

Leslie, George 

Local Union 1452, CIO Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Com. 

Miquelon, V. 

Radio Station CHUM 

Rosticceria Tavern 

Wetham, Katherine 


QUEBEC 
DRUMMONDVILLE: 
Grenik, Marshall 
MONTREAL: 

Association des Concerts Classi- 
ques, and Mrs. Edw. Blouin 
and Antoine Dufour 

Auger, Henry 

Beriau, Maurice, and La 
Societe Artistique 

Danis, Claude 

Daoust, Hubert 

Daoust, Raymond 

DeSautels, C. B. 

Dioro, John 

Emery, Marcel 

Emond, Roger 

Lussier, Pierre 

Robert, George 

Sourkes, Irving 

Sunbrock, Larry 

POINTE-CLAIRE: 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, and 

Wm. Oliver, Owner 
ST. GABRIEL DE BRANDON: 
Manoir St. Gabriel, and Paul 
Arbour, Owner 
QUEBEC: 
Sourkes, Irving 
VERDUN: 
Senecal, Leo 


Men's 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Abernathy, Geo. 

Alberts, Joe 

Al-Dean Circus, F. D. Freeland 

Andros, George D. 

Angel, Alfred 

Anthne, John 

Arwood; Ross 

Aulger, J. H., 
Aulger Bros. Stock Co. 

Ball, Ray, Owner, 
All-Star Hit Parade 

Baugh, Mrs. Mary 

Bert Smith Revue 

Bigley, Mel. O. 

Bologhino, Dominick 

Bosserman, Herbert (Tiny) 

Brandhorst, E. 

Braunstein, B. Frank 

Bruce, Howard, Mgr., 
“Crazy Hollywood Co.” 

Brugler, Harold 

Brydon, Ray Marsh, of the 
Dan Rice 3-Ring Circus 

Buffalo Ranch Wild West Circus, 
Art Mix, R. C. (Bob) Grooms, 
Owners and Managers 

Burns, L. L., and Partners 

Bur-Ton, John 

Carlson, Ernest 

Carroll, Sam 

Cheney, Al and Lee 

Conway, Stewart 

Cornish, D. H. 

DeShon, Mr. 

Deviller, Donald 

DiCarlo, Ray 

Eckhart, Robert 

Farrance, B. F. 

Feehan, Gordon F. 

Ferris, Mickey, Owner and Mgr., 

Fitzkee, Dariel 
Follies Gay Paree 

Forrest, Thomas 

Fox, Jess 

Fox, Sam M. 

Freeman, Jack, Mgr. 

Freich, Joe C. 

Friendship League of America 

Garnes, C. M. 

George, Wally 

Gibbs, Charles 

Gould, Hal 

Grego, Pete 

Gutire, John A., Manager, Rodeo 
Show, connected with Grand 
National of Muskogee, Okla. 

Hoffman, Ed 
Hoffman's 

Horan, Irish 

Horn, O. B. 

International Magicians, Produc- 
ers of “‘Magic in the Air" 

James, Huga 

Johnson, Sandy 

Johnston, Clifford 

Kay, Bert 


3-Ring Circus 


Kelton, Wallace 

Kessler, Sam 

Keyes, Ray 
Kimball, Dude (or Romaine) 
Kirk, Edwin 
Kosman, Hyman 

Lang, Arthur 

Larson, Norman J. 

Levenson, Charles 
Levin, Harry 

Magee, Floyd 
Magen, Roy 

Mann, Paul 

Matthews, John 

Maurice, Ralph 

McCann, Frank 

McCaw, E. E., Owner, 

Horse Follies of 1946 

McGowan, Everett 

McHunt, Arthur 

Meeks, D. C. 

Merry Widow Company, and 
Eugene Haskell, Raymond 
E. Mauro, Ralph Paonessa, 
Managers. 

Miller, George E., Jr., former 
Bookers’ License 11 

Miquelon, V. 

Montalvo, Santos 

Mosher, Woody (Paul Woody) 

Nelson, A. L. 

New York Ice Fantasy Co., Scott 
Chalfant, James Blizzard and 
Henry Robinson, Owners 

Olsen, Buddy 

Osborn, Theo. 

Ouellette, Louis 

Patterson, Chas. 

Paul Bacon Sports Enterprises, 
Inc., and Paul Bacon 

Peth, Iron N. 

Platinum Blond Revue 


Rea, John 
Redd, Murray 
Reid, R. R. 


Richardson, Vaughan, 
Pine Ridge Follies 
Roberts, Harry E. (also known as 
Hap Roberts or Doc Mel Roy) 
Robertson, T. E., 
Robertson Rodeo, Inc. 
Ross, Hal J. 
Ross, Hal J., Enterprises 
Salzmann, Arthur (Art Henry) 
Sargent, Selwyn G. 
Scott, Nelson 
Singer, Leo, Singer's Midgets 
Smith, Ora T. 
Specialty Productions 
Stone, Louis, Promoter 
Stover, William 
Straus, George 
Summerlin, Jerry (Marrs) 
Sunbrock, Larry, and His Rodeo 
Show 


Tabar, Jacob W. 
Taflan, Mathew 
Taylor, R. J 


Temptations of 1941 


Thomas, Mac 

Travers, Albert A. 
Waltner, Marie, Promoter 
Ward, W. W. 

Watson, N. C. 

Weills, Charles 

West Bros. Circus 

White, George 
Williams, Cargile 
Williams, Frederick 
Wilson, Ray 

Woody, Paul (Woody Mosher) 





THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 
Arranged alphabetically 
as to States and 
Canada 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK: 

Arkansas State Theatre, and 
Edw. Stanton and Grover J. 
Butler, Officers 

TEXARKANA: 

Oak Lawn Theatre, and Paul 

Ketchum, Owner and Oper, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON: 
E. M. Loew's Theatres 


HOLYOKE: 
Holyoke Theatre, B. W. Levy 
MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Colonial Theatre, Raymond 
Schreiber, Owner and Oper. 


GRAND RAPIDS: 
Powers Theatre 
MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY: 
Main Street Theatre 
NEW YORK 
GLENS FALLS: 
Empire Theatre, and Don 
Sleight 
OHIO 


CLEVELAND: 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Emanuel Strutz, Oper. 


VIRGINIA 


BUENA VISTA: 
Rockbridge Theatre 








BANDS ON THE 
UNFAIR LIST 


American Legion Band, Post 217, 
Streator, Ill. 

Beloit Recreation Band, and Don 
Cuthbert, Beloit, Wis. 

Belrad, Duffy Band, Leigh, Nebr. 

Botany Mills Band, Passaic, N. J. 

Columbus Military Band, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Florence Rangers Band, Gardner, 
Mass. 

Hackettstown Fireman's 
Hackettstown, N. 

Heywood-Wakefield Band, Gard- 
ner, Mass. 

Jersey City Military Band and Elia 

Ciricillo, Director 

Ken Gorman Band, Soldier's 
Grove, Wis. 

Letter Carriers Band, 
City, Utah. 

Sid Earl Orchestra, Boscobel, Wis. 

Vv. F. W. Kayena Band, Ravena, 
NM. F. 

Washington Band, Anniville, Pa. 


ORCHESTRAS 


Baer, Stephen S., Orchestra, 
Reading, Pa. 

Bass, Al, Orchestra, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Bianchi, Al, Orchestra, 
Oak Ridge, N. J. 

Blue Bird Orchestra, and Larry 
Parks, Geneva, Ohio. 

Boley, Don, Orchestra, 
Kansas 


Band, 


Salt Lake 





Topeka, 


UNFAIR LIST of the ~ 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


MUSICIANS 








a 


Busch, Jack, ,Orch., Cuba City, 
Wis. 


Capps, Roy, Orchestra, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Carey, Harold, Combo., Wichita, 
Kansas 
Cargyle, Lee and His Orchestra, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Carson's Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 

Coleman, Joe, and His Orch., 
Galveston, Texas 

Downs, Red, Orchestra, 
Topeka, Kansas 

Ellis, Harry B., Orchestra, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Ferguson, Tex, Orchestra, Wichita, 
Kans. 

Fox River Valley Boys 
Pardeeville, Wis. 

Glen, Coke and His Orchestra, 
Butler, Pa. 

Hughes, Jimmy and Orchestra, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jones, Stevie, and his Orchestra, 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Killmer, Farl and His Orchestra, 
Kingston, N. Y 

KFBI Ranch Boys, Wichita, Kans. 

KFH Ark Valley Boys, Wichita, 
Kans. 
Kryl, Bohumir, and his Symphony 
Orchestra 
Lake, Danny, 
Ohio 

Lee, Duke Doyle, and his Orches- 
tra, “‘The Brown Bombers,” 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Marin, Pablo, and his Tipica Or- 
chestra, Mexico City, Mexico 
Meckers Orchestra, Galesburg, Ill. 
Mills, Alonzo, Orchestra, Wichita, 

Kansas 


Orch., 


Orch., Pierpont, 


O'Neil, Kermit and Ray, Orches- 
tra, Westfield, Wis. 

Peckham, Lucia, Orchestra, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Pleasant Valley Boys Orchestra, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore 
Coriale, leader, Frank Ficarra, 
Angelo Ficarro) 

Samszyk, Casimir, Orchestra, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Scharf, Roger and His Orchestra, 
Utica, N. Y. 
Slim Luse & his Swinging Rang- 
ers, Painesville, Ohio. 
Smith, Chuck, Orchestra, 
Lima, Ohio 

Startt, Lou and His Orchestra, 
Easton, Md. 

Triefenbach Bros. Orch., Marissa, 
Il. 


North 


Van Brundt, Stanley, Orchestra, 
Oak Ridge, N 

Weiss Orchestra, Durand, Wis. 

Weltz Orchestra, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada 

Young, Buddy, Orchestra, 
Denville, N. J 





PARKS, BEACHES, 
GARDENS 


ILLINOIS 


MOUNDS CITY: 
Curt’s Park, Fred Boren, Prop. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CONNELLSVILLE: 
Mayflower Gardens, Eddie Byrne 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PARKERSBURG: 
Nemesis Shrine Park 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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HOTELS, Etc. 


INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, 





STERLING: 
Bowman, John E, 
Sigman, Arlie 


This List is alphabeti- 


cally arranged in States, 


Canada and Mis- 
cellaneous 


ARIZONA 


DOUGLAS: 
Top Hat 


ARKANSAS 


HOT SPRINGS: 
Forest Club, and Haskell 
Hardage, Proprietor 


CALIFORNIA 


BEVERLY HILLS: 
White, William B. 
BIG BEAR LAKE: 
Cressman, Harry E. 
CULVER CITY: 
Mardi Gras Ballroom 
LONG BEACH: 
Schooler, Harry 
- RICHMOND: 
Rendezvous Band Dance Hall 
SAN BERNARDINO: 
Danceland Ballroom 
Sierra Park Ballroom, 
Clark Rogers, Mgr. 
SAN DIEGO: 
Cobra Cafe, 
O'Connor 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
Jones, Cliff 
Kelly, Noel 
SAN LUIS OBISPO: 
Seaton, Don 
SANTA ROSA: 
Rendezvous, Lake County 


COLORADO 


LOVELAND: 
Westgate Ballroom 


CONNECTICUT 


GROTON: 
Swiss Villa 
HARTFORD: 
Buck's Tavern 
Frank S. DeLucco, Prop. 
NEW LONDON: 
Crescent Beach Ballroom 
NORWICH: 
Wonder Bar and Roger A. 
Bernier, Owner 
SOUND VIEW, OLD LYME: 
El Morocco Restaurant, Archie 
Choolgian 


FLORIDA 


CLEARWATER: 
Sea Horse Grill 
JACKSONVILLE: 
Cox, Lyle 
KEY WEST: 
Delmonico Bar, and Arturo Boza 
ORLANDO: 
El Patio Club, and 
Arthur Karst, Owner 
PENSACOLA: 
Wishing Well, and F. L. 
Doggett 
SARASOTA: 
Gay Nineties 
**400"" Club 
TAMPA: 
Grand Oregon, Oscar Leon Mgr. 
LeMay, Phil, Owner Chester- 
field Bar and Horseshoe Bar 


GEORGIA 


MACON: 
Jay, A. Wingate 
Lowe, Al 
Weather, Jim 
SAVANNAH: 
Sportsmen's Club, 
Alexander 
Trocadero Club, and George 
Rody and W. C. (Shorty) 
Dugger 


iDAHO 
TWIN FALLS: 
Radio Rendezvous 


ILLINOIS 


ALTON: 

Abbot, Benny 
GALESBURG: 

Townsend Club No. 2 
LOSTANT: 

Rendezvous Club, and 

Murray Funk, Mgr. 

MATTOON: 

U. S. Grant 
ONEIDA: 

Rova Amvet 
QUINCY: 
Porter, Kent 


NOVEMBER. 


and Jerome 


and Bar 


and 


Ben J. 


Hotel 


Hall 


INDIANA 
ANDERSON: 


Romany Grill 

EVANSVILLE: 
Show Bar, and Homer 
Ashworth, Operator 


IOWA 


BOONE: 
Miner's Hall 
CEDAR FALLS: 
Armory Ballroom 
Woman's Club 
COUNCIL BLUFFS: 
Radio Station KSWI 
Smoky Mountain Rangers 
DES MOINES: 
Khapsody Club 
KEOKUK: 
Porter, Kent 


KANSAS 


WICHITA: 
Danceland 
Eagles Lodge 
Schulze, Frank J. 
Shadowland Dance Club 


KENTUCKY 


ASHLAND: 
Amvet’s Post No. Il, and Carl 
“*Red”’ Collins, Manager 
BOWLING GREEN: 
Jackman, Joe L. 
Wade, Golden G. 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS: 
Club Rocket, and Tuddy Man- 
cuso, Prop., and Melvin Cade 
418 Bar & Lounge, and Al 
Bresnahan, Proprictor 
Forte, Frank 
Happy Landing Club 


MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE: 
Ambassador Night Club 
Knowles, Nolan F. (Aetna 
Music Corp.) 
HAGERSTOWN: 


Audubon Club, M. I. Patterson, 
Manager 

Hanes, Reynolds 
Airport Inn 

Rabasco, C. A., 
Cafe 


S., Manager, 


and Baldwin 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LYNN: 

Pickfair Cafe, and Rinaldo 

Cheverini, Proprietor 
METHUEN: 

Central Cafe, and Messrs. Yana- 
konis, Driscoll & Gagnon, 
Owners and Managers 

NEW BEDFORD: 

The Polka, and Louis Garston, 

Owner 
SPENCER: 

Spencer Fair, and Bernard 

Reardon 
WEST WARREN: 

Quabog Hotel and Viola Dudck, 

Operator 
WEST YARMOUTH: 

Silver Sea Horse, and Joe 

Gobin, Operator 
WORCESTER: 


Gedymin, Walter 


MICHIGAN 


HOUGHTON LAKE: 
Johnson Cocktail Lounge 
Johnson's Rustic” Dance Palace 
INTERLOCHEN: 
National Music Camp 
MARQUETTE: 
Johnston, Martin M. 
PORT HURON: 
Lakeport Dance Hall 


MINNESOTA 


DEER RIVER: 
Hi-Hat Club 
FOREST LAKE: 
Melody Ballroom, and Donald 
Wirth, Operator 
MINNEAPOLIS: 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Patterson 
PERHAM: 
Paul's Tavern 
ST. CLOUD: 
Blue Blazer Bar, and Leo 
“Hap” Kastner, Owner 


1950 


ST. PAUL: 
Burk, Jay 
Twin City Amusement Co., 
and Frank W. Paterson 


MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN: 
Starlite Inn 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY: 
El Captan Tavern, and Marvin 
King, Owner 
Gay Fad Club, and Johnny 
Young, owner and prop. 
ST. JOSEPH: 
Rock Island Hall 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Golder, Clarence, and Civic 


NEW YORK CITY: 
Disc Company of America 
(Asch Recordings) 
Embassy Club, and Martin Na- 
tale, Vice-Pres., East 57th St. 
Amusement Corp. 
Manor Record Co., and 
Irving N. Berman 
Perry, Louis 
Richman, Wm. L. 
Traemer's Restaurant 
Willis, Stanley 
NORFOLK: 
Joe’s Bar and Grill, and 
Joseph Briggs, Proprietor 
OLEAN: 
Rollerland Rink, 
PALMYRA: 
Moose Club 
Palmyra Inn 
ROCHESTER: 
Mack, Henry, and City Hall 
Cafe, and Wheel Cafe 


Center Theatre SCHENECTADY: 
HAVRE: Polish Community Home 
Tigny, Emil Don, and Havre .. (PNA Hall) 
Theatre UTICA: 
Ventura’s Restaurant, and 
Rufus Ventura 
NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN: NORTH CAROLINA 
Dance-Mor ASHEVILLE: 
OMAHA: Propes, Fitzhough Lec 
Baker Advertising Company KINGSTON: 
Benson Legion Post Club Parker, David 
Fagles Club RALEIGH: 
Pineboard Liquor Store Sigma Chi Fraternity 
VFW Club WILMINGTON: 
Whitney, John B Village Barn, and K. A. 
Lehto, Owner 
NEVADA 
ial OHIO 
ELY: io 
Little Casino Bar, and Frank CONNEAUT: To 
Pace MacDowell Music Club 


NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY: 
Mossman Cafe 
Surf Bar 
Terminal Bar 
CAMDEN: 
St. Lucius Choir of St. Joseph's 
Parish 
CLIFTON: 
Boeckmann, Jacob 
ELIZABETH: 
Polish Falcons of 
Nest 126 
JERSEY CITY: 
Band Box Agency, Vince 
Giacinto, Director 
LINDEN: 


America, 


Polish National Home, and 
Jacob Dragon, President 
LODI: 
Peter J's 
MANTALOKING: 


Ocean Heights Inn, and 
Captain Neri, Prop. 
MT. FREEDOM: 
Klode's Hotel 
NETCONG: 
Kiernan’s Restaurant, and 
Frank Kiernan, Proprietor 
NORTH HALEDON: 
Willow Brook Lodge 
PASSAIC: 
Blue Room, and Mr. Jaffe 
ROSELLE PARK: 
LePree’s Lounge and Restaurant, 
Joseph Leprece. 


NEW YORK 


BRONX: 
Revolving Bar, and Mr. 
Alexander, Prop. 
BROOKLYN: 
Frohman, Louis 
BUFFALO: 
Hall, Art 
Jesse Clipper Post No. 430, 
American Legion 
Wells, Jack 
Williams, Buddy 
Williams, Ossian 
CANANDAIGUA: 
Moose Club 
CERES: 
Coliseum 
COLLEGE POINT: 
Muchler’s Hall 
ELMIRA: 
Hollywood Kestaurant 
HARRISVILLE: 
Cheesman, Virgil 
ITHACA: 
Clinton Hotel 
KINGSTON: 
Ulster County Volunteer Fire- 
men's Assoc. 
MECHANICVILLE: 
Cole, Harold 
MOHAWK: 
Hurdic, Leslie, and 
Vineyards Dance Hall 


FOSTORIA: 
Fostoria Sportsmen Club 
IRONTON: 

American Legion Post 59, and 
Mack Lilly, Commander 
Club Riveria 

Colonial Inn, 
Corn 
JEFFERSON: 
Larko’s Circle L Ranch 
KENTON: 
Weaver Hotel 
LIMA: 
Billger, Lucille 
MANSFIELD: 
Richland Recreation Center 
RUSSEL’S POINT: 
Indian Lake Roller Rink, and 
Harry Lawrence, Owner 
WARREN: 
Knevevich, Andy, and Andy's 
Inn 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY: 
Orwig, William, Booking Agent 
Palladium Ballroom, and 
Irvin Parker 
VINITA: 
Rodeo Association 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BEAVER FALLS: 

White Township Inn 

BIG RUN: 
Big Run Inn 
CENTER: 
Slovenian Club 
DUNMORE: 

Arcadia Bar & Grill, 
Wm. Sabatelle, Prop. 

Charlie's Cafe, 
Charlie DeMarco, Prop. 

FORD CITY: 

Atlantic City Inn 

EYNON: 
Rogers Hall, and Stanley 
Rogers, Proprietor 
FALLSTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
FREEDOM: 
Sully’s Inn 
GREENTOWN: 

White Beauty View Inn, and 
Naldo Guicini, Proprietor, 
Lake Wallenpaupack 

KITTANNING: 

Simpson's Cafe 

NEW BRIGHTON: 
Brady's Run Hotel 
Broadway Tavern 

NORTH VANDERGRIFT: 
Glass Lounge 

PHILADELPHIA: 

Associated Polish Home 

Davis Ballroom, and Russell 
Davis 

Dupree, Hiram 

Little Rathskeller Cafe, and 
Label Spiegel 

Morgan, R. Duke 

Roseland Cafe,“ and A. Sellers 


and Dustin E. 


and 


PITTSBURGH: 


Club 22 
Flamingo Roller Palace, 
J. C. Navari, Oper. 


New Penn Inn, Louis, Alex and 
Jim Passarella, Props. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY: 

Tony's Anchor Inn 
ROSSITER: 

Green Village 
ROULETTE: 

Brewer, Edgar, Roulette House 
SYKESVILLE: 

Sperling's Hotel 
WALSTON: 

Blue Tavern 
WAYNESBORO: 

Fraternal Order of Eagles 


RHODE ISLAND 


WOONSOCKET: 
Jacob, Valmore 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOLLY BEACH: 
Folly Pier 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SCOTLAND: 
Scotland Commercial Club 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL: 

Knights Templar 
NASHVILLE: 

War Memorial Auditorium 


TEXAS 


GALVESTON: 
Sons of Herman and Gulf 
Oleander Lodge Club 


PORT ARTHUR: 

DeGrasse, Lenore 

SAN ANGELO: 
Club Acapulco 
SAN ANTONIO: 

Zaragoza Amusement Co., Inc., 
and Alameda, National, Maya, 
Guadalupe and Zaragoza 
Theatres 


VIRGINIA 


BRISTOL: 
Knights Templar 
NEWPORT NEWS: 
Heath, Robert 
Off Beat Club 
Victory Supper Club 
NORFOLK: 
Panella, Frank J., Clover Farm 
and Dairy Stores 
PHOEBUS: .: 
Phoebus Elks Home, and L. C. 
Evans, Sr. and Jr. 
ROANOKE: 
Krisch, Adolph 
VIRGINIA BEACH: 
Latin Quarter 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE: 
Tuxedo Club, and C. Battee, 
Owner 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON: 
Savoy Club, ‘‘Flop’’ Thompson 
and Louie Risk, Opers, 
KEYSTONE: 
Calloway, Franklin 
FAIRMONT: 
Adda Davis, Howard Weekly, 
Gay Spot 
Amvets, Post No. 1 
PARKERSBURG: 
Masonic Temple Ballroom 
Silver Grille. R. D. Hiley, 
Owner 
TERRA ALTA: 
Moose Club 


WISCONSIN 


COTTAGE GROVE: 
Cottage Grove Town Hall, and 
John Galvin, Operator 
CUSTER: 
People’s Tavern and Dance 
Hall, and Mrs, Truda 
EAU CLAIRE: 
Conley'’s Nite Club 
KAUKAUNA: ys 
VFwW 
KENOSHA: 
Julius Bloxdorf Tavern 
Petrifying Springs Club House 
MADISON: 
Fwin Gables, and Bob Bidgood, 
Proprietor 
NORTH FREEDOM: 
American Legion Hall 
OREGON: 
Village Hall 
REWEY: 
High School 
Town Hall 
TREVOR: 
Stork Club, and Mr. Aide 
TWO RIVERS: 
Club 42 and Mr. Gauger, 
Manager 
Timms Hall & Tavern 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 
WASHINGTON: 

Benny's Tavera, and Benny 

Mendelson 
Star Dust Club, 

Frank Moore, Prop. 
Wells, Jack 


TERRITORY HAWAII 
HONOLULU: 


49th State Recording Co. 
Iandoli and Anthony Ferro 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 


WINNIPEG: 
Roseland Dance Gardens, and 
John F. McGee, Manager 


ONTARIO 


CUMBERLAND: 
Maple Leaf Hall 
HAMILTON: 
Hamilton Arena, 
Percy Thompson, Mgr. 
HAWKESBURY: 
Triangle, and J. 
Props. 
KINGSVILLE: 
Lakeshore Terrace Gardens, and 
Messrs. S. McManus and V. 
Barrie 
PETERBOROUGH: 
Brookside Pavilion, and Earl 
Tully, Owner and Operator 
PORT STANLEY: 
Melody Ranch Dance Floor 
TORONTO: 
Echo Recording Co., and 
Clement Hambourg 


QUEBEC 


AYLMER: 
Lakeshore Inn 
MONTREAL: 
Casa d’Talia 
Harry Feldman 
Village Barn, and ©. Gaucher, 
L. Gagnon and Paul Fournier 
QUEBEC: 
Canadian and American Book- 
ing Agency 
L’Auberge Des Quatre Chemins, 
and Adrien Asselin, Prop. 
VAL MORIN: 
Val Morin Lodge 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Marvin, Eddie 
Wells, Jack 


THEATRES AND 
PICTURE HOUSES 


LOUISIANA 


SHREVEPORT: 
Capitol Theatre 
Majestic Theatre 
Strand Theatre 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE: 
State Theatre 


MASSACHUSETTS 


FALL RIVER: 
Durfee Theatre 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT: 
Shubert Lafayette Theatre 


MONTANA 


GREAT FALLS: 
Civic Center Theatre, and 
Clarence Golder 
HAVRE: 
Havre Theatre, and Emil Don 
Tigny 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR: 
Montclair Theatre 

MORRISTOWN: 
Palace Theatre 
Jersey Theatre 
Park Theatre 
Community Theatre 

TRENTON: 
Capitol Theatre 
RKO Broad Theatre 


& E. Assaly, 





NEW YORK 
BUFFALO: 

Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, 
including: Lafayette, Apollo, 
Broadway, Genesee, Roxy, 
Strand, Varsity, Victoria 

KENMORE: 


Basil Bros. Theatres Circuit, in- 
cluding Colvin Theatre A 
45 1 
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Memo: T0 ALL BANDMASTERS 


ARE YOU PREPARED FOR THAT UNEXPECTED 
CALL TO GREET THE GOVERNOR—OR ANY 
OTHER CIVIL OR MILITARY DIGNITARY? 





You can now meet any situation with con- 
fidence if you have a set of the new... 


CAPTAIN DARCY'S 
EREMONIAL BAND B 


COMPILED - EDITED - ARRANGED 
by 
Captain Thomas F. Darcy, Jr. 


This comprehensive collection—prepared by a recognized 
authority—also contains solid arrangements of standard 
and original “musts” for every occasion, and features a 
chart which serves as a master key to this veritable treasure 
chest of authoritative information and authentic music. 





Request Conductor Book On Approval. 
Conductor, $1.25 — Other Parts, Each $.50 
AT YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 


BOURNE, INC. 


799 Seventh Avenue - - New York 19, N. Y. 
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WAYNE LEWIS 


“NEW RESPONSE” MOUTHPIECES 


TROM he NI LA RA. 
GaRonen, New Lt Sym y, uses 
Feepote OHMS, Radio Station WMGM, New York City, uses Model £41D4 
JACK TEAGARDEN, Featured with Lovis Armstrong, uses Model 241C4 
Write for Specification Chart 
WAYNE LEWIS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO:, 151 West 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 




















STEEL GUITARISTS —The ALKIRE Tuning 


gives you amazing Technical Speed plus all full chords! Complete course ready for 
home study. Now used and highly recommended by many leading teachers, pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. INFORMATION ON REQUEST. 


EDDIE ALKIRE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 485, EASTON, PENNA. 








FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE—French viola, size 15 3/8, Charles 
J]. B. Collin-Mezin, 1885, $250.00; Italian violin, 
Antonio” Palumbo, 1902, $150.00; violin, Edmond 
Bryant, 1919, $200.00. Peter Loro, 58 Vernon 
St., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Conn Bbb recording 
18 months old, used very little, complete with 
case, $450.00; R. Schmidt viola, 16'4-inch, 15 years 
old, full resonant tone, complete “with case and 
bow, $150.00. William Stanley, 929 South Pifth 











tuba, 3-valve, 








St., Ann Arbor, Mich. Phone: 3-0356. 
FOR SALE—Harp, bass violin, mando bass, tuba, 
baritone, cornet, chimes, bongo drums, Chinese 
gongs, Swiss bells, bulb horns, ringside gongs, 
sound effects, violins, Vega lute, harp-gvitar, 
musical washboard, Italian automobile. Lmil 
Dobos, 2717'% Harris Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Used silver or Italian make, 


$50.00. Call Fordham 4-774 
FOR SALE—Violin, 
Astoria, L. L., 1880; 
tone, $450.00. Rudy Frank, 3807 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Trumpet, F. Besson model, 





genuine a Gemunder, 
excellent condition, superb 
West Sixth St., 





excellent 





condition, $225.00, with case. Write M. Herman, 
12627 Gilmore St., North Hollywood, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Used authentic Postiglione violin, 


excellent condition, fine tone and quality; also 
Contino violin, perfect condition, beautiful tone. 





Vincent Castellano, 150-18 35th Ave., Flushing, 

N. Y. Phone: IN 3-1747. 

FOR SALE—New genuine Wilh. Heckel bassoon, 
improved model, four roller keys, E-F-sharp 

shake; complete in case, $1,050.00; American 





Railway Express arrangement trial. Roy Duncan, 
1635 Rendall Pl., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
FOR SALE—Two fine Schmidt trombones, used, 


tenor and bass; excellent F-valve and low 
register on bass trombone. Write John Lumbrazo, 
6221 Berenice Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Fine Wm. Haynes hand-made silver 
concert flute, closed G; will send C.O.D.; 
$250.00. Don Cass, 36 West 76th St., New York 
23, N. Y 








FOR SALE—Bassoon, French system. E. Morris, 


Ste. 301, 2545 Main, Vancouver, B. C. 





accerdion, 120-bass, 
4 and 5 with double 
demonstrator model; 


FOR SALE—Dallape Maestro 
1l-treble and 4-bass switch, 
teacher and 


tone chamber; 
A-1, $675.00. Wel Doty, Secretary, Local 289, 
410 Main, Dubuque, Iowa. 





Loree oboe and English horn, 

both in excellent condition, $800.00; may be 
purchased separately. Marie Semola, 5449 North 
Mascher St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One 





FOR SALE—»,-size Taylor bass trunk, excellent 
condition outside, needs repadding inside; will 
ship via express for inspection; $60.00. Henry 
Portnoi, Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 





FOR SALE—String bass with bow and cover, 
good for practice, $35.00. M. Schwezoff, 232 
West 58th St., New York, N. Y. Ph.: Cl 6-5641. 





FOR SALE—Darche string bass, swelled back, 
contra C extension; excellent condition; used 
Philadelphia Orchestra; fine trunk included; price 
$1,200.00; also German swelled back bass, good 
condition, $300.00. Irven Whitenack, % Batchel- 
der, 610 East 20th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
Phone: GR 5-0747. 
FOR SALE—Bassoon players, 
ing purchase of good Heckel 
one practically new and one used. P. 
Ward, Detroit 27, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Bass saxophone, Conn, just over- 
hauled and lacquered; good case, good model, 
$300.00. D. F. Sheffield, 414 S‘xth St., Sioux 
City, lowa. 
FOR SALE—Gibson electra-harp steel guitar, four 
foot pedals, eight strings, carrying case, $400.00. 
Write Pete Schwartz, 9 Boylston St., Bradford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Deagan vibraharp, —s model, No. 





if interested in mak- 
bassoon, se have 
Hiett, 13173 











555; used 8 months: original cost $475.00; 
sell for $250.00; 3 sets of mallets. Roy Pz TS 
402 East 89th St., New York, N. Y. EN 9-7340. 





AT ‘LIBERTY 








THE MAMBO EXPLAINED > | | FRENCH HORN PLAYERS 
(Direct from Mexico) Rare Horn Music Now Avai.abie 
in the book BEETHOVEN, Sextet in E-Flat Major, op. 71, 


HYTHM: LA AM A for 2 clarinets, 2 Horns, and 2 bassoons..$3. 75 
4 . ed ee ; BEETHOVEN, Trio for Three Horns, oe. 87 
r sae Guaracha — Conga — Danzon — 


(arr. by Gumbert) 
— Samba — Tango — Mambo) KLING, Fifteen Classical ei ig 








P FOR a EVERY ame. MUSICIAN the form of Horn Duets.......c.cccccccssssu. $2. 
P AND TEA REICHA, Six Trios, op. 82, for Three 
$ BOOK INCLUDES mock ORCHESTRATION (She, ICR TS $2. 
$ OF POPULAR MAMBO WITH FULL ILLUS- SAINT-SAENS, Romance, op. 36, for Hom 
TRATED EXPLANATIONS OF EACH SA le aaa nl daaneneeneecinioniinks 
LATIN INSTRUMENTS, FUNDA- SCHUMANN, Adagio and Allegro, op. "7a 


for Horn and Piano $1.75 
WAGNER, Albumblatt, for Horn and Piano 
(arr. by Gumbert) $1.25 


MENTA’ 
P PRICE $1.50 (U. $. Money Order) 
Order Direct From: 














P HNOS. MARQUEZ S. de R.L. THE LIBRARY OF RARE REPRINTS 
2 AYUNTAMIENTO 43-C, MEXICO, D. F. 49 Grand St., Reading, Massachusetts 
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AT LIBERTY—Trumpet player, read, fake, vocals, 
sober, neat; will travel. Jack Downey, 66 Wil- 
liam St., Catskill, N. Y. “5 


accomplished violinist seck- 
ing position with fine society orchestra or hotel 


AT LIBERTY—Young, 


combo; using new electric violin, 
good personality and appear- 
ance; will travel. Joe Gallo, 1905 West 10th St., 
Brooklyn 23. N. Y. Phone: ES 3-5576. 
AT LIBERTY—Tenor saxophone player, member 
Local 47, desires work in combo or trio. Larry 
Reichart, 5314 Romaine St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
HI 7702. 


wd = cocktail 
leader experience, 








AT LIBERTY—All-round pianist, experienced in 





dance, concert and show work, wishes steady 
hotel or single work. Wm. Marks, 922 East 
15th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Modern Bry = will go any- 


where if good job. . J. Schalk, 1 East Fifth 


St., N. E., Minot, N. Dp. 





AT LIBERTY—Pianist, young man, single, con- 

servatory training, professional experience in 
classical and popular; considerable experience as 
accompanist; good sight reader, willing to travel. 
Richard Samuels, 531 East Lincoln Ave., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 





AT LIBERTY—A-1! colored organ stylist, now on 

NBC station and club upstate, desires spot in 
metropolitan New York; union, Local 802; have 
organ. Reginald Smith, 105-14 32nd Ave., Corona, 
Queens, L. I. Phone: ILlinois 7-3218. 





AT LIBERTY—String bass player, open for club 
dates or steady weekends. John Chernega, 1416 
Nelson Ave., Bronx 52, N. Y. Phone: CY 3-0826. 





WANTED 


WANTED —Violist, cellist, oboist, bassoonist, horn 

player for combination business-orchestra posi- 
tions. Mechanical and electrical engineers particu- 
larly in demand. Send full details concerning 
past experience in business or industry and list 
references for same as well as for musical quali- 
fications. Address Mrs. J. O. Seamans, Assistant 
Secretary, Winston-Salem Symphony Association, 
Inc., Box 71, Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








WANTED—Bb trumpet with quick change to C. 
H. G. Granada, 609', Bunker Hill Ave., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 





WANTED—Wm. S. Haynes C flute, used, metal, 
with case; used snare drum, alto horn or 
mellophone. Write Dr. Ettelson, 400 East Sixth 
t., Jamestown, N. 
WANTED—A mplified violin. 
2315 Jersey Ridge, Davenport, 





Ward G. 
Iowa. 


Erwin, 





WANTED—Hammond organ, any model. Contact 
Hugo Grignoli, Kellog Ave., Terryville, Conn., 
“> Teller. 








AT LIBERTY—Excellent pianist, doubles accordion, 


have 


vocals, Hammond organ; does not own 
organ; wishes steady work; prefers Florida; 
pleasant, personable. Nat Bader, 530 Parkside 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AT LIBERTY—Experienced 





pianist, female, for 


cocktail lounge, hotel or small unit; plays 
classical, semi-classical, popular; is also graduate 
teacher. Miss A. Natanson, 31 Elmsthorpe Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 





many years’ experience 
also doubles drums, dance 
long-time member of 802; 
will travel anywhere; prefer Florida location. 
David Rodkin, 130-08 226th St., Laurelton, L. 
AT LIBERTY—Timpanist, desires position with 

symphony orchestra or municipal band, prefer 
post offering daily rehearsals, age 48, good pedal 
technique, excellent musicianship, thoroughly 
familiar with standard band and orchestral reper- 
tory, musicianly improvisations of pedal timpani 
parts a specialty. Malcolm J. Young, 306 South 
Lorraine Ave., Wichita 8, Kansas. 


AT LIBERTY—Cellist, 
concert, trio work, 
and Latin rhythms; 





WANTED—Immediately, an accordionist, must 

have experience in Latin and American music; 
also wanted, bass player with a fine voice; must 
be able to travel; have good contacts. Write to 


Joe Raft, 1516 South Sixth St., Philadelphia 47, 
Pa., or phone FUlton 9-2862. 


Labor stands solidly behind 
the Community Chest campaigns 
which are taking place in most 
American communities this fall. 
in a recent letter to the Chair- 
man of Community Chests of 
America, President William Green 
states, “We are confident that this 
year, as in other years, the mem- 
bers of the American Federation 
of Labor will wholeheartedly join 
with management and all groups 
to make the Community Chest 
drives a real success.” 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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Martin Zwick, solo clarinetist of the 
Utah Symphony Orchestra under 
Maurice Abravanel, is an ardent 
Leblanc enthusiast. He has studied in 
France under the great Vacellier, and 
a holds the coveted Licence de Concert 


award from the Ecole Normale, Paris. 


etal, 
1 or 
sixth 


win, 


ntact 
onn., 


must 
Wusic; 
must 
te to 
a 47, 











i 


ve compared all three 


... my choice is LEBLANC” 


As a student in Paris, Martin Zwick tested a// the best known 
French clarinets. He sought the advice of leading teachers and 
concert artists. His choice was, and is, Leblanc! 
Sincere artists everywhere—Cerminara, Abato, Zwick and countless 
others—are changing to Leblanc. They have discovered in the 
Modele Symphonie an entirely new concept of clarinet perform- 
ance...a combination of desirable qualities never before achieved 
in one instrument. No matter how well satisfied you 
may be, you owe it to yourself to try this amazing new clarinet. 





shind 
xigns 
most 
fall. i 
‘hair- 
is of 
sreen 
it this 
mem- 
ration 
y join 
roups 
Chest 


Write for Free Booklets. A postcard or letter to G. Leblanc Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
will bring you full information on the Leblanc Symphonie, including test 
passages. Also a free copy of the Zwick booklet on clarinet tone, and the 
name of your nearest Leblanc dealer. No obligation, of course! 


CIAN 
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GARTH ANDREWS 
 .«. playing Buescher bari- 
toné 5 years... have yet to 
find|another with such power 
and, endurance.” 


GEORGE WILLARD 
"Buescher ‘400’ bas a fine 


smooth tone.” OV / 
| sO", 


ORIE AMODEO 
“All my horns ('400’ tenor, 
alto, and ‘800’ flute) are 


Bueschers. They're the finest.” Ef 
WESC Perennial favorites with dancers who 


— 
ML like a snappy, lilting beat are Lawrence Welk 
and his irresistible “champagne music.” And perennial 
favorites in the band are Buescher saxophones...an entire section of them! 
Notice that clean, clear sax tone, the organ-like blend, next time you catch 
the band in person or broadcasting from one of the nation’s best spots. That 
Buescher quality is just too good to miss. Try it yourself, at your dealer's, 


MN 


MADE BY MASTERS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
GEL. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


— 


CLARK GANDY 

“Beth Buescher alto and bari- 
tone are good, but my first 
love is the baritone for tone 


and depth.” 


GEORGE AUBREY 


“Buescher is the finest made.” 


MW riaves BY ARTISTS 
SCHEER. 


“True lone 








